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GEO LOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
mence a COURSE of LECTURES on GEKOLOGY, on Friday 
morning, January 24, at Nine o'clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding  seeaes and Friday, at the same 
bour. Fee, 2i. . 6d. . JELF, D. D., Principal. 


p - 
QouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

After the Ist of JANUARY, 1862, and till further notice, 
the South Kensington Museum will be closed on Wednesday 
Evenings. and opened instead on Saturday Evenings, til 
10 p.m. Ad ree, 

By Order of Committee of Council on Education. 
December 27, 186 


Reva. BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
Regent’s-park.—The Days fixed for the Exhibitions of 
Plants, ewes a and Fruit, at the Gardens next Season, are 
Wednesdays, May ee a 18th, and July 9th, 1862. 

American Plants, in 

The Spring Exhibitions will be held on Wednesdays, 
March 26th, April 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd, 30th, May 7th. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. DE C. SOWERBY, Secretary. 


S° CIETY of ANTIQUARIES of 
LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that in consequence 
of the lamented death of His Roval Highness the Prince 
Consort, the ORDINARY MEETING of Thursday, the 19th 
of December, is POSTPONED until the 9th of January, 1862. 
The exhibition of early printed books will, it is hoped, be 
then resumed. By order of Council, 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, Sec. 
Somerset House, Tuesday, December, 17, 1361. 


NEW COLLEGE, Oxford.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held’ on Tuesday, the 11th of February 
next, and following days, for the purpose of electing Two 

Open Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. 

The emoluments of each Exhibition will be 90/. a year, 
iticluding rooms and tuition. 

Candidates must be not more than 20 years of age on the 
first day of examination. 

Gentlemen who wish to offer themselves are requested to 
call on the Warden, on Monday, the 10th of February, between 
8 and 5 o'clock p.m., bringing With them certificates of birth 
and baptism, and testimonials of character. 

N.B. Any person who shall for twelve terms have been a 
member of New College becomes thereby eligible to the Win- 
chester Fellowships in the College, as well as to the Open 
Fellowships. 

27th Nov, 1861, 


ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
trant Policies for Sums from 100/, to 1000/., Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 10007. in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 
while laid up by Injury. 

Apply = Forms of Proposal, or any information to the 
ROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKs, at the 

RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
102,8171. have been paid by thisCompany as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETs, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., 
at all the Principal Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1849. 

64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE PRESS. 


O THE PRESS.—WANTED by a gentle- 
RQRGENENT ss and ability (Assoc. Mus. Soc., London), 























an ENGAGEMENT as a MUSICAL CORRESPONDENT. on 
a Lon or leading provincial journal, or to furnish sum- 
maries and notices for serials. 


Addregs “*CLEF,"’ Messrs. Cramer’s, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Waar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thousht, often occurring to literary men, public 
ee persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information. for authors, sent on 
application, by 


Richarp BarRETT, 13, Mark- lant, London. 
“VERY CHE AP BOOKS, 


LILLY'S NEW CATALOGHE for 
eF e 1862, of RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL, aud vary. 
ABLE BOOKS, on SALE at greatly reduced prices. on ac- 
count of removal, will be published Jan. 10, and may be had 
on the receipt of two postage stamps. 

15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 







e KER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by anovel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 


steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his usefu! pro- 
éuctions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material, 
and, above all, cheapness in price, :aust ensure universal 
approbation, and de fy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engagedin tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC. 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
pie points, suitable for the various kinds of W riting taught 

n 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
37, Gracechurch. street, London. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGE- 
MENTS for WEEK ending SATURDAY, January ‘Ith. 

—Continuance, by desire, of the HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS 

and PANTOMIMIC DRAMA BLONDIN’S EXTRAORDI- 

NARY FLIGHT across the Centre Transept, a distance of 120 

feet, ir a single spring, at an altitude of 50 feet. MACKNEY, 

STEAD, BRIAN, and COULEY, in their humorous Per- 

formances. Blondin’s Ascent on the High Rope. 

Open at 10. Admission, Monday to Friday. One Shi'ling. 

Saturday, Half-a-Crown ; Children, under 12, and Schools, 


half price. 
CBYSTAL PALACE— 


BLONDIN’S PANTOMIMIC DRAMA. 
appenmcna REPRESENTED. 

. The Owner of the Plantation. 
Commander of the Ship 
Plantation Overseer. 
Captain Lorenzo's Servant. 
Don Fernando's Pet. 
he Planter’s Wife. 

A Maid. 
. The Planter’s Child. 
, Sailors, &c, 


INCIDENTS OF THE PIECE. : 
Plantation Scene on the Coast of Brazil, with Sea View in 





Don Fernando... 
Captain Lorenzo 
Danford ... 
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Scheme for 1862. 
| 
| 


MUSIC. 


MBs HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, 


Hanover-square Rooms,—FIRST CONCERT, Jan. &, 
1862. aoe eee One Guinea 
Appisos, H TER, and Lucas. 218, Regent-street: CRAMER, 
Brat, and Woop, 201, Regent-street ; AusTIN's Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall; KEITH, PROWSE, and Co , 48, Cheapside. 


HE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Fourth Season, 1862.—The following is the proposed 
At St. James's Hall: TwoConversazioni 

on Wednesday evenings January 29 and July 2; Four Or- 
chestral Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, March 12, April 30, 

| May 21,andJunell. At the Marylebone Institution: Two 
Trials of New Chamber Compositions. on Wednesday even- 





ings. February 26 ard November 12; Four Fellows’ Meetings, 
on Wednesday evenings, February 5, March 26, June 4, and 


| November 26. The Annuai General Meeting of the Society 


ruption by the Overseer—The Planter Receives Iutelligence | 


that his Wife and Child may be expected—Announcement of 
a Shipin Sight—THe APE AT HIS TRICKS—STORM AT SEA— 
Signal of Distressfrom the Ship—Man the Lifeboat—sinking 
of ay Ship, and Rescue of Madame Fernando and Sailors— 
Tue APE AT HIS TRICKS AGAIN—Rescue and Concealment of 
the C hild by the Ape—The Captain’s Box is Washed Ashore 
—Grief of the Parents at their supposed Loss—The Captain's 
Love and Sam's Misfortunes—THE APE AT HIS TRICKS AGAIN 
—Curiosity and its Results—Discovery of the Child’s Cloak— 
Pursuit of the Ape and Sam in Trouble—The Search for the 
Child—The Ape in Disguise, and Sam's Mistake—Sam Shoots 
the Ape—Discovery of the Child. 
TABLEAU. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WARM and DRY 
THROUGHOUT the HOLIDAYS. The fifty miles of 
hot-water pipes throughout the building will be sufficiently 





heated to form an agreeable temperature. All the approaches | 


to the Palace are under cover. 


THE ARTS. 


URFORD’S PANORAMA.—Now RE- 
OPENED with a new Panorama of NAPLES; also 
Messina and Switzerland. Day and evening. Admission 
reduced to 1s. Friday 2s. 6d. Open morning, from 10 till 5; 
evening. 7 till 10. Leicester-square. 


LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and 


Materials, Outlines, Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 
“WINSOR | and NEWTON, _ 38, Rathbone- place. London. 


(CAUTION. —Copies of Mayall’s Photo- 

graphs.—Publishers and Dealers are CAUTIONED 
ental SPURIOUS COPIES of Mr. MAYALU'S CARTES 
de VISITE PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONAGES, as, 
by selling the same, they render themselves liable to action 
for damages. 

All genuine portraits have Mr. Mayall'’s name and address 
t back, and are published wholesale by Messrs. A. MARION 


nd Co., 152, Regent-street. 
ORTH LONDON GALLERY, 
MUSEUM, and SCHOOL of ART.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING, to inaugurate the Project for a new Building for 
the Finsbury School of Art, in conjunction with a Museum 
and Picture Gallery for the North of London, will be held at 
Islington towards the end of January, 1862. The Earl 
GRANVILLE, K.G., Lord President of the Council, has 
kindly promised to take the C hair, and will be supported by 
other noblemen and gentlemen on the occasion. Further par- 
ticulars and the day of meeting will be duly announced. 
JOSIAH HOULE, Hon. Sec. 
No. 9, Guntenh ant, Russell-square. 
7 
\LERICAL ELOCUTION, — The Rev. 
A. 8S. THELWALL, M.A.. gives instruction to or- 
men and others in PUBLIC READING and SPEAKIN 
and also in cases of Impediment of Speech, to resident peat 
non-resident —- 
Address Rey. A. 8S. THELWALL, » Torrington- -square, W.C. 


ESSEY’S MARKING IN K-— 


4 Established in 1838.,—An intense black, unaltered by 
washing. See Dr Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, 
High-sireet, Marylebone, London. Sold at One Shilling per 
bottle by all hemists and Stationers. 


H YDROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS.— 
The BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Upper Ne weees, within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
Ovectal P; ee is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. Terms 2! atients, from three guineas; 
from two guineas, according to accommodation. 
Particulars of Dr. RITTERB ANDT, M.D., the Resident 


Physician. 

. — STATI 7 —— 
CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.-—ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 
20, 50, to 100 guineas; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shelis, Geological Maps, Mod els, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects. &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand, W.C.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 

Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT. 


EORGE SMIT H, “Wine ‘Merchant, 

86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick. of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick. and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “ Six Vintage’ wine, dry, full of 
immense a delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on 



































Visitors, 





“beeswing,"’ of 
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| Members’ tickets fur 1862 are now ready for delivery at 
| 


(Fellows and Associates) on February 5. 
Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Messrs. CRAMER and Co.'s, No. 201, Regent-street. Any re- 
served numbered seat not already engaged may be secured 


| for the series of concerts, 4 
the background—Dance of the Slaves before Work—Inter- | ne. Gal . amcerts, OR PRYERONE Of GR Exits Gy ef 


los. 6d. 

Information relative to the admission of new members, and 
| the scheme for 1862, may be obtained of Messrs. CRaMeR and 
| Co., and of the Hon. Secretary, 

CHARLES SALAMAN, aN aepeane, Portman- 
, 5t. James's Hall. squa , W. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, ., COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under ~ es of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON 

BALFE'S GRE + —— SUCCESS_The NEW GRAND 
OPERA, which ppepecess nightly in popularity and attraction, 
and the NEW PANTOMIME. introducing the most gorgeous 
Transformation F dng ever witnessed—represented upon the 
same evening, and forming the most attractive combination 
of amusement in London. 

On Monday, Jan. 6, and during the week, will be presented 
the New and pi oy Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, 
entitled THE PURITAN’s DAUGHTER. Libretto by J. Y. 
Bridgeman; Music by Mr. W. Balfe. 

After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton). the 
Grand yA HRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled HARLE- 
QUIN ULLIVER. Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. 
Gulliver, oir F. Payne. Principal Danseuse. Mile. Lamoureux, 
supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harle- 
quinade sustained by the eminent Pantomimists. Messrs. H. 
_— ne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny 
Lauri 
‘ Moming Performance every Wednesday. 
wo o'c 

Box-office open daily from ten till five. Commence at seven 
Places booked without charge. — 


\ HEATSTONE’'S HARMONIUMS 


(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured by them, 





Commence at 


| have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone. 


best workmanship and material, and do not require tuning. 
Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made.) 
With One Stop, oak case (reduced price 
Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, polished (anique wind 10 
indicator) .. 
(With soft and distinct tones, “and pri jjecting fingerboard. ) 
With Two Stops, one set and a-halfof vibrators (polished 12 
case) 
(The extra upper half-set of Vibrators adds wonder- 
fully to the effect of the treble, and produces a beau- 
tiful diapason-like quatity of sound. 
With Three Stops, large size, organ tones (polished case) 15 





With Five Stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 22 
With Eight Stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 24 
With Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 30 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize ws: for Harmoniums, 1351. 

An Extensive Assortment French Harmoniums by 


Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 


from 5 guineas to 150 guineas. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Con- 
certina, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 
The Original Manufacturers and Importers of Harmoniums. 


SALES BY AUCTION. — 


Public Sales of Pictures, p Books, ate. Jewellery, Object of 


ROWN and M ‘ACINDOE (Established 

* in Glasgow for fifteen pe | beg to intimate that a 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- 
Street, Covent-Garden, (first door west of the Garrick Ciub,) 
where Mr. Brown will be constantiy in attendance, for the 
puree of conferring with parties who may wish to consign 
-roperty for PUBLIC or PRIVATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted Establishments. 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPBELL, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

N.B.—At the Gallery in King-street, B. and M. receive 
Pictures, and other Works of Art, for Exhibition and Private 
Sale. They will also execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 
on commission; make up Catalogues and Valuations of 
Pictures, &e. 


BRGY PTIAN DESERT SANITAR IM, 
for the Treatment of Pulmonary and ot) 
The above establishment, beautifully si 
near Cairo, surrounded by grounds and g 
is intended to supply a want long felt 
Egypt, where they may, with the great 
derived from the pure air of the Pesert, Tax 
sttvadanee, combined with domestic com 

ted by the Matrqu 
under r the Saotheat and genera! superintey 
TERSON, the Resident English P yaicial 
number only can be admitted this segs 


























guineas per month. 
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EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
a 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 

ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GraTorTous EDUCATIONAL 





REGISTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice. pplicants by letter should quote the number of the 





*Box”’ in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


—-- > —-—- 
CLASSICAL MASTER in a first-class pri- 
a 


vate school on the South Coast. He must be willing to 





assist in other branches, and to share in the out-door duties 
with a Cambridge graduate. A graduate not in Orders would 
be preferred, but ne objection would exist to a good classic 
and a steady man if he were not a graduate. Stipend 100/. 
with board and lodging for a graduate, or 80/. for an under- 
graduate. Applicants are requested to state their Church 
principles. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5188, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH and LATIN. Wanted, in a 

first-class boarding school in Devonshire, a gentleman 

who can really well teach the above languages. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 5190, 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


N ATHEMATICAL MASTER in a 
s Sussex college. Stipend 100/., with board and; rooms 
in the college. Duties to commence on Ist February. Appli- 
cants to state full particulars. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5192, 10, Wel ington-street. Strand, W.C. 


NV ATHEMATICAL MASTER, must be 
+ in Holy Orders, and willing to labour heartily in a 
Church work. Applicants to state qualifications, experience, 
University position, and stipend expected in addition to board 
and lodging. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5194, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





LO ror +r AES ° 

SSISTANT MASTER in a _ country 
+ grammar sehool. to teach mathematics and French, and 
generally to assist the head master in the upper school 
Must bea graduate of Cambridge or Oxford. Stipend 80/. 
A Title might be given. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
5196, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANT MASTER in a_ small 
‘3 endowed grammar school; age not under 19. Salary 
201., with board, &c. The duties are light and admit of much 
leisure for private study. Address, with references, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 5198, 10. Wellington-street. Strand. W.C, 


SSISTANT in a clergyman’s school in the 
+ North of England. Wanted, after the vacation, a young 
man, not under 20 vears of age, to assist the principal in 
teaching the junior classes Latin, arithmetic, reading, &c. A 
conscientious, earnest young man, who has had some expe- 
rience and wishes to qualify himself for a superior post will 
be preferred. An increasing salary and rise in position are 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5200, 14, Wel- 

et, Strand. W.C. 

















ASSISTANT in a_ Lancashire school. 
Required an English gentleman who is capable of 
ing French, both conversationally and grammatically ; 
iii have to take English classes as well, and to share the 
out-of-school duties. Salary 6v/., with board and residence, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5202, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 








XOVERNESS, in a clergyman’s family, for 
two girls, ages 12 and 10 respectively. Must be tho- 
roughly competent to impart a good English education, with 
French and music. <A liberal salary is offered. Address, 
inclosing two stamps. Box 5204, 10, Wellington-street, W.C, 


YNGLISH GOVERNESS, in a respectable 
44 school. She must be fully competent to fulfil the duties 
of that position, and to teach drawing and painting. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5206, 10, Wellingeton-street, W.C. 


YOOD ENGLISH GOVERNESS, resi- 

dent or daily, in a first-class ladies’ school. She must 

be a strict Charchwoman, and competent to teach advanced 

pupils in the general routine of an English education. Adc- 

dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 5208, 10, Weliington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


- +\ TRAC : . 
WRENCH TEACHER. Required, in a 
small school in the South of England, a young French 
Protestant lady. In return for services are offered a very 
ymfortable home and instruction in English. 38, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5210, 10, Wellingt 























wo , _ ° ° 

G ENERAL TEACHER in a ladies’ school 
5 in Essex. She must possess a knowledge of music and 
drawing. As the school is but small a young lady who is in 
search for her first engagement would suffice. She may be 
sure of finding a comfortable home. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box : 10, Weliington-street. Strand, W.C. 






ms it - " ~ + . 
( {ERMAN and FRENCH GOVERNESS, 
x in a Yorkshire school. Required the services of a lady 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and who is competent to under- 
take both of the above languages. Must be a member of the 
Church of England. Salary 20/. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5214, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
~ y . ~ rca ? 
HEAD ENGLISH GOVERNESS, in a 
Yorkshire school Required the services of a lady 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and who is competent to teach 
thorough English, arithmetic, and drawing. She should also 
possess a knowledge of music, and be a member of the Charch 
of England. Salary 301. Address, inclosing stamps, Box 5216, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ USICAL GOVERNESS, in a Yorkshire 
o school. Required the services of a lady from 2 to 30 
years of age, and who is competent to undertake both the 








A RTICLED PUPIL. There is a vacaney 
4 ima Norfolk School for a young lady. Terms 16/. per 
annum, paid half yearly in advance, for which she would 
receive improvement im Knglish (if required), French, nmusic, 
and either Italian, or landscape drawing. She must be a 
member of the Established Church. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5224, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


- APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box ” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 














a ae 
S DAILY or OCCASIONAL TUTOR, 
4 inor near London, by a clergyman ot the Church of 


England, and M.A. of Oxford. Has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in tuition, such as preparing pupils for the army, 
navy, civil service, and the Universities. Was for seven years 
Assistant Master in a public school. Is competent to prepare 
for any examination. The highest references can be given. 
Age 36. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9821, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


AS FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC, and 
« DRAWING MASTER, by a gentleman of great ex- 
perience in preparing pupils for military and civil examina- 
tions. Salary 60/, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9823, 
10, Weltington-street, Strand, 7c 


HIGH CLASSIC and Fellow of his Col- 
4 lege (Cambridge) is desirous of obtaining a few hours’ 
tuition daily in a school or with private pupils in or near 
London. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9825, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ a 4%] Tr nr rn ‘ 
S RESIDENT TUTOR, or ASSISTANT 
MASTER. Age 21. Can teach English subjects, 
mathematics, French, and Latin. Was trained at Bishop 
Otter’s College. Experience five years. Good references. 
Salary 601, board, &c. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9827, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TEACHER of MUSIC (pianoforte), by 


the organist of a London congregational church. Age 
25. Terms moderate. First-class references. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 9829, 10, Weilington-street, W.C. 


AS TEACHER of MATHEMATICS and 
+ CLASSICS, by a graduate of Aberdeen University, 
who obtained honours in mathematics. Has had two years’ 
experience in tuition. Age 22. Salary not under 60/., with 
board and residence. The neighbourhood of London would 
be preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9831, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 

As TUTOR in a family or school. Has had 
rs six years’ experience, and is competent to teach 
English subje -ts generally, French, German, drawing, and 
music, Salary not under 602. in a school, 504 in a family. 
The highest references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9833, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 

A S TUTOR in a first-class school or family 
y; 

by a B. A. of Cambridge, and Fellow of his college. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9835, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR. A gentleman, age 24, with 
* five years’ experience in first-class schools, will be at 
liberty at the close of the present quarter. Acquirements— 
classics (moderate), French (moderate), English, and draw- 
ing. Address, inclosing twostamps, Box 9837, 10, Weilington- 
street,Strand,W.C. - 
S TUTOR in a family to youths under 14, 
4% bya clergyman’s son, member of the Established Church, 
and of good moral and religious principles; age 24. Can teach 
English subjects generally, elementary mathematics, and 
junior classics. Experience, fur years. Stipend 502. (resi- 
dent). Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9839, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand W.C, 


S TUTOR in a school or family, by a 
4 native of Germany. Teaches German, French, mathe- 
matics, and all matters connected with a military education. 
Age 26. Hasresided in England twoyears. Salary moderate. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9841, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C. 
7 mre : 

AS VISITING TUTGR, in or near 
4 London, by a gentleman of great experience in teaching 
Greek and Latin prose and verse composition. High testi- 
monials. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 9843, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 

TIQITIN —reyp : 
S VISITING TUTOR, to teach Italian, 
4 French, Spanish, and classics, by a married gentleman 
(a Tuscan), formerly tutor to the sons of an English noble- 
man. He holds a diploma from the University of Genoa, and 
has had tweive years’ experience in tuition. Address, inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box 9845, 18, Weliington-street. Strand, W.C. 


Ge ASSISTANT, resident or non-resident. 
& Lendon preferred. Teaches English generally, Latin, 
janior French and mathematics. Age 25. Salary, if resident 









































AS’ ASSISTANT in a respectable grammar 
: school, by a gentleman who is a member of the Esta- 
blished @hurchyhas had four years’ experience in tuition, and 
is cor ent to teach Latin, Greek, and English subjects 
generally. Age 24. Salary 601; alternate duty. Address, 


inclosing two stamps. Box 9855, 10. We'lington-street, W.C. 


ar r lop : 
A S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school, or 
TUTOR in a family. Is competent to teach Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and English subjects generally. Was 
educated at the City of London School. Age 21. Salary not 
less than 40/7. The West of England preferred. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9857, 19, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ SOTQIPANI 7 
S ASSISTANT MASTER, by a gentle- 
man who can teach English thoroughly, mathematics 
(Euclid three books, algebra to quad.; arithmetic all), 
and good French. Is a thorough disciplinarian, and has had 
six years’ experience in tuition. Age 23. Salary 80/. non- 
resident, or 50/. resident. Excellent testimonials. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9859, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


7 ° 5 
4 S ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR in 
a family, by a gentleman who has had considerable 
experience in teaching mathematics, arithmetic, ornamental 
penmanship, elementary drawing, and in English generally. 
Satisfactory references can be given. Terims moderate, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9861, 10, ,Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ASSISTANT in a school. Advertiser 
. is 25 years of age, has had seven years’ experience in 
tuition, and is fully competent to take the English desk; has 
been engaged in preparing gentlemen for naval ee pare a 
would not object toa partnership where the principal wishes 
to retire in a year or two. Salary not lower than 600. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9863, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


x <TaQ - ; 
AS ASSISTANT MASTER (non-resident) 
4 in or near London. Teaches English generally, French, 
and Latin ——) writing, drawing, painting, &c. 
Experience 12 years. erms trom 70. to 5 30. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9865, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


g a] rr > . 

S JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a school ; 

44 agel9. Canteach English subjects generally and mathe- 

matics, Has a fair knowledge of French, Latin, Greek, &c. 

Unexceptionable references. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9867, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

™ . ° 

AS GOVERNESS to young children, in a 

quiet family, by a young lady who is accustomed to 

tuition, and whose acquiréments are English, music, and the 

rudiments of French. Age 22. Salary from 18/. to 201. Ad- 

dress eens two stamps, Box 9869, 10, Wellington-street, 

Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a family or school, 
_ by ayoung lady of considerable experience in tuition. 
She is competent to instruct in the usnal branches of an Epg- 
lish education. with music, French, and drawing. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9871, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS to children under ten 

years of age, by a young Jady, who has had consider- 
able experience in teaching, and whose acquirements are 
English, music, French, and drawing. Salary required 251, 
Age 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9373, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ y . + 
AS GOVERNESS or useful COMPANION, 
4 by a young lady, the daughter of a medical man. Is 
competent to instruct children under 8 years of age in English 
and the rudiments of music and French. She is a good needle- 
woman, and would take charge of ter pupils’ wardrobe. Is a 
member of the Church of England. Salary 152 and laundress. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9875, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESSES. Wanted, by two 
accomplished ladies (sisters), who have had considerable 
experience in tuition, and in good families. re-engagements in 
a clergyman’s or gentieman’s family. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9877, 10, Wellington street, Strand. W.C. 
















































S GOVERNESS to quite young children 
£ in one of the midland counties. Advertiser is 22 years 
of age, and capable of teaching French grammatically, music, 
and singing. References to the clergyman in whose family 
she last taught. Salary 207. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 9479, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS in a clergyman’s family, 
by a lady 25 years of age, and competent to imparta 
good English education with music and French. She has had 


considerable experience in tuition. Salary 35/. Address, in- 
closiyg two stamps, Box 9881, 1, Wellington-street, Ww.c. 
S NURSERY GOVERNESS, by a young 
lady, who can teach English and the rudiments of 
music and French. She lived fifteen months in her last situa- 
tion, and can be well recommended. Age 20. Terms Tom 
16/. to 201. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9583, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. a ——o 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in a 
gentleman's family, bya young lady, whose attainments 
are English, French (acquired abroad), good music, singing, 
drawing, and the rudiments of German. Has been governess 
in aclergyman’s family for the last fifteen months. Age 22 
Salary from 502. to 601. Mest satisfactory references Address 
inclosing two stamps, BOX 9885, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 

















40/., otherwise 70/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9347, 
10, Wellington-street, Scrand, W.C 





Ss ASSIST ANT in a school, resident oF 
x otherwise. Teaches drawing, painting, mathematics, 
French, Euclid, boot keeping, plain and ornamental writing, 
arithmetic thorough'y, fortification, drilling, and every de- 
partment of English. Good disciplinarian, and successtul 
with backward pupils. Age 3% Experience 15 years. 
Salary from 607. to 7/2 (resident). Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9849 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 
+. in 


a family. by a gentleman of considerable experience 








vocal and instrumental branches of a musical education. 
Mustbe a member of the Church of England. Salary 30/._ Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps. Box 5218, 10, W rton-st., W.C 





| 
| 
- — | 
pr . TaGQ | 
SUPERIOR GOVERNESS, in a clergy- | 
man’s fanii\y, capable of managing several pupils. Must | 

be a thorough Engteh scholar. None but ladies of first-class 

attainments need appry. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

220, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANT in a young ladies’ school in 


Nottingh e, bl 





ef teaching French and 





music, and willing to devote her whole time in assisting the 
principal, for a small salary and comfortable home. Must 

a Churchw Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5222, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











in classics, French (acquired in France), English, and 
Euclid; can also teach the elements of natural science. He 
holds a certificate of high rank from the College of Precep- 
tors, and can give respectable references. Terms moderate. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9851, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


AS ASSISTANT io a school, or TUTOR 
44 ina family, by a native of Prussia (Protestant), who has 
had three years’ experience in English schools, and possesses 
good testimonials. He received his education at King’s 
College, Cologne, was five years in France, and for one year 
assistant ina French school Is able to teach German, French, 
gymnastics, and drilling. Salary 50/. if resident Age 25. 








Address, —~e a: two stamps, Box 9853, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





AS GOVERNESS, in a gentleman’s family, 
‘ by a young lady whose attainments are good music, 
French (acquired abroad), singing, drawing, English, and the 
rudiments of German. Salary from 501. to 601. Address, 
enciosing two stamps, Box 9887, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


soa: ie 

S GOVERNESS in a school or family 
(Dissenting preferred), by a young lady, who has had 

the entire management of a school for six years, and is com- 
petent to teach thoroughly good English, arithmetic, use of 
globes, plain and fancy needlework, French, German, Latin, 
and music. She is fond of tuition and children. and cau give 
highly respeetable references, Salary 25/. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 9889, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. a 








AS GOVERNESS to pupils from six to 
a twelve years of age. Has experience in tuition, and 
can teach English, French, music, and the rudiments of 
drawing. Would prefer a daily or weekly engagement. 
Age 18. Salary from 200. to 25. Address, enclosing two 
stamps, Box 9891, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, 

by a lady who has been for the last three years resident 

teacher in a select ladies’ school at Brighton. She is a member 

of the Church of England, and 27\ ears of age. Salary desired 

352. with laundry expenses. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box $893, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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S GOVERNESS in a family, a daily 


engagement preferred ; ; ifthe latter, in or near London. 
Advertiser has had 12 years’ experience in tuition in families 
and schools, and can give aseven years reference to her last 
situation. Sheis qualified to teach English tag oo music, 
French, pencil drawing, and singing. Age 29. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 9895, 10, Wellington-street, Ww.c. 


7 + : or : 
S GOVERNESS in a religious family ; the 
West or South of England preferred. Advertiser is 24 
years of age, and qualified to impart a thorough English edu- 
cation. with French, music, and drawing. She is very fond 
of children, and is a good disciplinarian ; can combine firm- 
ness with kindness. Most respectable references will be given. 
Salary 25/7. Address, peas two stamps, Box 9897, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, 


S DAILY or AFTERNOON GOVER- 


NESS. Has had four years’ experience in tuition, and 
ean teach English generally, Parisian French (conversation- 
ally and grammatically), music, singing, drawing, and the 
rudiments of German, Italian, and Latin. Age 24. Excellent 
testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9899, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 

















S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


or as COMPANION, by a young lady whose attain- 
ments are English generally, French (acquired from a 
Parisian), drawing, and music. She can give good references, 
and would not object to go on the Continent. Age 23. Address, 
inelosing two stamps, Box 9901, 10, W ellington-street, W.C. 





S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


by a young lady who can instruct in the usual branches of 
an English education, with French (acquired from a Parisian 
music, and drawing. Age 23. Salary from 20/. to 300. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 9903, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, w.c. 





> a2 

AS DAIL Y GOVERNESS, within ten 

miles of London, by a young lady whose qualifications 

are English, music, French, and the rudiments of Latin. Has 

had three years’ experience in tuition, and would not object to 

little boys. References to private families. Terms 40/ ; for the 

morning only 251 : for the afternoon 207. exclusive of travelling 

expenses. ‘Age 24. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9905, | 10, Wellington- street, Strand, Ww. a 


AS MORNING or AFTERNOON 

GOVERNESS, by a lady who is already engaged in 
tuition for a few hours daily. She is experienced in her pro- 
fession, can be well recommended, and is capable of impart- 
ing a thorough English education, with French and music. 
Age 30, Salary very moderate. Locality in or near London. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9907, 10, Wellington- 
strect, Strand, We. 





S RESIDENT GOVERNE $S in a family, 

by a young lady. who is competent to instruct in Eng- 

lish thorough! y, good French and music, and the rudiments 

of singing. Age 19. Salary moderate. Address, inclosing 
two > stamps, Box 9909, ‘10. Wellington-street, Strand, W. Cc. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS vbya young 

lady accust- med to tuition, and competent to impart a 

good English education, with French, music, and drawing, to 

pupils under ten years of age. Goot references. Salary 207 

Address, enclosing | two stamps, Box 9911, 10, Wellington- 
street, 8 Strand, W.¢ 


Ss 3 RESIDENT “GOVERNESS in ina a family 


or school, by a native ofthe north of Germany, who has 
had some experience in tuition, and is e ompetent to teach 
German, French, music, drawing, and painting. Age 26. 
Salary not less than 807. Address, melosing g two sti umps, Box 
9918, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


+ + 

S RESIDENT GOVERN ESS ina fi family 

(a school in or near London not objected to), by a young 
German lady, who is fully competent to teach her native 
language (the north) with French (studied in Paris), musie, 
singing, drawing, and, if re quired, English. Age 25. 
perience five years. Salary from 592 upwards. Addre 
wre two stamps, Box 9915, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

















S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in or 
near London preferred, by a young lady, who can 
give good reference to the last family in which she was en- 
gaged. She is a member of the Established Church, and com- 
petent to teach English thoroughly, French (acquired during 
a two years’ residence in Paris). German, music, and draw- 
ing. Age 21. Salary about 557. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9917, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 





“AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a school 

or private family, by a young lady the daughter of a 

classical professor. She is competent to teach E nglish gene- 

rally, Music, French, dancing, and the rudiments of German 

and drawing. Has held a similar engagement both in a family 

and in a schoo Age 21. Salary from 20. to 254. Ad@ress, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9919, 10, W ellington-street, W.C, 


Th i * ° 

A S TEACHER in a ladies’ 

school, in or near London, by a young lady who is 

capable of giving instruction in English, French (acquired 
abroad), and music to the junior classes.’ No having had a 
prior engagement, the salary expected would he nominal. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 9921, 10, W ‘Uington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


‘AS NURSERY GOVERNESS. or musical 


teacher in a school, by a young lady whose attainments 
are Engiish, good music, and the rudiments of French. She 
possesses a cheerful disposition, is willing to make herself 
useful, can take charge of her pupils’ wardrobes, and has had 
six years’ experience. Salary 18/. and laundress. Address, 
inclosing two | stamps, Box 9923, y 10, ' W Vellington-s street, W. .C. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
StronG, RIcH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour nakes 
it impossible for. any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 

Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46. man-street. 

Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley, 
Hammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Biegs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10, 
Highgate, Fisher, Gylien, -row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
Holloway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street. Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Fay. near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
Clapham, Bruce, | einen Maida-hill, Waters, 188, 
Brixton-road, Bull. 


Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
FSHER, SURREY. — The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVIC E. 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements. 


N IDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS.— 
a OXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 

Unusual facilities are afforded in this school for the direct 


preparation of youths for the Oxford Examination in June | 
next. 


Cowley, near 
Oxford. 


_For r partic ulars apply to the HE :AD MASTER. 


-ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR 


Ki G 
Bury St. Edmund’s.— A BOARDING- 


HOUs (S$ attending the above school is now 
OPENED, under the superintendence of the Rev. W. 
ROTHERHAM, mathematical master, of whom terms and 
partic ulars may be obtain: ad. 


HE Rev. GAGE 1] EARL E F REEMAN, 
M.A. (whose son, 12} years old, latelv took an open 
ne of 70l. a year for five years) will RECELVE TWO 
PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 13, to prepare for the 
public schools, &c. &. 
Address at the Crizic Office. _ 


DUCATION (40 guineas inclusive). 
VACANCIES occur in a Select School, super- 
intended by the Misses Brown, where languages and 
accomplishments by resident teachers and masters of 
eminence is combined with maternal kindness and liberal 
treatment. Under twelve, 30 guineas. 
Address 17, Kensins gton Park Terrace, Notting Hill. 


DUC: ATION.— LEAMINGTON SPA.— — 
Board and Education, for alimited number of YOUNG 
LADIES, in music, English History and grammar, geography, 
writing, and arithmetic. Terms—under twelve years of age, 
20 guineas per annum; above twelve, 25 guineas. References 

to the friends of pupils. 
Address Mrs. SHARP, 91, Brunswick-street, Leamington, of 

whom prospectuses may be obtained. 








HE VERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland 
Head-Master—Rev. J. H. SHARPLES, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

BOARDERS are received and prepared either for the Uni- 
versities or Commerce. at 30/., 35/.,"or 407. per annum, accord- 
ing to age. Seven Exhibitions, of different values, from 
about 50/. to 1002. a year, are connected with the school, and 
are open to all pupils. 


ggg COLLEGE, Four Miles 


from Dunbridge Station, South-Western Railway, 
Harepative. The Course of Instruction embraces Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Che- 
mistry, Ei nglish, Classics. Foreign Li inguages, Practical Sur- 
veying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free- hs ind Drawing, 
and Music. The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. 
The position of the Establishment is healthful, and the 























Rev. W. S 





Tuition 


advantages various and unusual. Attention is invited to the 
P rospectus, w hich may be hé ad or on 1 app! ied ation, 
ANDOVER SCHOOL.— 
Visitor, the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER; Warden, 

te Rev. F. V. THORNTON; Head Master, the Rev. THOMAS 
WYNN, (late Assistant Master of Marlborough College.)— 

Boy S are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the 

Oxford and Cambridge Non-members’ Examinations, and for 

agricultural and commercial life. Two Scholarships of 15/., 

tenable for one year, or at the option of the successful eandi- 

dates; nomi.ations to Marlborough College given every year. 

Terms: Head Master's house, 45/. per annum; Second 

Master's house, 267. The next term begins January, 21. 

For forther particulars, apply the Rev THomas ‘Gwynn, 
Candover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 
FELS TEAD GR AMMAR § SCHOOL, 
ESSEX. 

Visitior—The Lorp Bisuop of ROCHESTER. 

Trustees. 

Venerable Archdeacon Burney, D.D., Rectory, Wickham 
Bishops; ‘a Wm. Bramston, Esq., M.P., Skreens, Rox- 
well; J. Tufinell, jun,, Esq., Waltham House, Great 
Waltham, “the Rev. John Bramston, M.A., Witham; 
Thomas B. Western, Esq., Felix Hall, Kelvedon; O. Savill 
Onley, Esa., Stisted Hall; the Rev. W. b. Ady, M.A., Little 

saddow; Messrs. Janes Skill, C. F. Phillips, John Abraham, 
and Thus. C. Rolfe, Felsted. 
Head Master. 
Grignon, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Master. 
Rev. J. H. Backhouse, M. A., of Brasenose College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Masters. 

E. T. Constable, Esq., B.A., Christ's College, Oxford; A. W. 
Rowe, Esq , B.A., Tr inity College, Cambridge; and S. W. E. 
Bird, Esq., B.A., Saint Mary Hall, Oxford. 

Drawing Master—Mr. W. Brown. 
Driling Master—Serjeant-Major Rogers. 
Terms—Board (including washing), 28/. a year; 
(including stationery), 8/. ayear. 

Owing to its endowment, and the fact that no profit is 
aliowed to be made by the trust funds on the boarding of the 
boys, this school is able to provide, on the above terms, a 
course of education which forms a comple te preparation for 
the 17 niversities and the highest competitive examinations, 

and to afford unusual facilities to advanced pupils. 

Further information may be obtained from the Rev. W. S 
GrieNnon, Felsted, the Head Master; or Mr. MEGGY, 
Solicitor, Chelmsford. the Clerk to the T rustees, 

LADY possessing High Testimonials 

DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT as DAILY 

GOVERNESS. Acquirements English thoroughly, French, 

music, and drawing. The neighbourhood of Manchester pre- 

ferred, but not imperative. 

References are kindly permitted to the Rev. Wm. Arthur, 

A.M., 8, Notting Hill-terrace, London, W.; J. P. Bunting, 

Esq., Cooper-street, Manchester. 

Address, “ E. J. R.,"" Mr. Walsh's. Chemist, York-street, 

_ Cheetham, Mancheste r. 


A MOST DESIR ABLE BRE SAKFAST BEV ERAGE. 


PPrs*éa eaeenoa 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 








The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is 
labelled “ James Epps, 7 athic Chemist, London.’ 

ets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers every- 
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Now ready, price is. clot 
HE HISTORY of STOR T-HAND 
WRITING. By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand 
riter. To which is prefixed the system used by the 
ae 
Triisyer and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, ” se 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 


bound for prizes and presents, d, 
Critic Office, 10, Welling ton-street, Strand, W.C. 








Just published, 5th Edition, price 3s. 6¢., free by post 32 stamps 


EASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Tr sehen ond Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By 
THOS. HUNT, F.R C.S., Surgeon to the W estern Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
This new edition contains a chapter on the Turkish Bath. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases trom the in- 
curable class to the curable. 
London: T. RIcHARDs. 


FOR MAGISTRATES 
HE NEW PR ACTICE of 
M AGISTRATES’ COURTS, with the necessary Forms, 
&e. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. Second 
Edition. Price 12s. cloth. 
Law Times OFFIcE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YHE SECOND EDITION of the 
PRINCIPLES and PR ACEC E of the LAW of 
EVIDENCE, adapted for Students, for Magistrates, and for 
Schools, &. By E. POWE LL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ The Law of [nland Carriers.” &c. Price 12s. 
LAW TIMEs Office, 10, Wel lling ton-str ee et, St Strand, W.Cc. 


Pa 

AMPS CHANI ELIERS TABLE 
4 GLASS, &c., &c.—Ane ties new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. . 

Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful des 
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37. Gre rat Queen-st reet 










































TRIED vetcccsstnns sctintinnacercans 3 0 
Handsome Bronze Dinir ‘oom do., 

to slide, with engraved globes, &c. 

quality 20 
A first class, Moderator mp on 

with eng well poo le &e., ‘ooaneies iionis 016 6 


Amassively cut quart dec 
shape, and finest cryst 
Cut wine glasses..... 
Strong cut Tumblers, full-s 
Gas fittings of every description. |! sxpet rience‘ a mec hanics 
employed on the premises. E ven without charge 
Merchants and shi ppers treated with on liberal terms. 
FRANCIS SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 


iter, of the most elegant 








ay Street, t W.. (ne arly opposite Bond- -street.) aba es 
rE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 





more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best ar ticle next to s terling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality 
and durability. as follows: 


for finish 


| Fiadte or | Thread or King’sor 






















jOk d Silver! Brunswk.| Me. a. ) Military 

| Pattern.) Pattern. | — | &c. 

les digs dies dgl\£8a 
12 Table Forks } 1 9\2 40/)210 0;215 0 
12 Table Spoons }1 012 40/210 0)215 0 
12 Dessert Fort 1 ®)}112 0,115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert oan 1 0,112 O}1 is 0}1 7 0 
12 Tea Spoons ... 0 0}/1.2 0/1 5 0/1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow Is | ¢ 01/0% 61015 06,015 6 
2 Sauce Ladles - 01:09 8 0199 0109 0 
1 Gravy mange ee 6;/0l0 0/011 0/0122 0 
2 Salt Spoons, y 4'046/05 601|050 
I Mustar spoon, gt. bow! | 0 8i022!1020!1020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. 0 6103 610 40/);0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carver: 1 0 7 6}110 0/112 0 
1 Butter Knife... 10 610 561060/07 0 
1 Soup Ladle... 7) 6'017 0!017 0:1 00 





» 4 6:10 


1 Sugar Sifter ... 


Total seco / 919 9/1310 3/1419 6\16 4 0 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, 
&e , 2/. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes 


cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. ‘ll 


kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
prices that are remunerative only becan ae of the 1 
the sales. 84-inch ivory-handled table knives, 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desse ‘rts to match, 
balance, 6d. per dozen ex 3 carvers, 48. 3d per pz 
sizes, from 20s to 27. éd. per dozen; extra fine iv 
with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s, ; ite bone t 
per dozen: desserts, 58.3 carv 28. Sel. 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen: desserts, 6s. ; 
black wood-handled-table knives and forks, ¢ 
table steels, from ls. each. The largest stock in exi 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, 


the new plated fish carvers. 

ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin dishco , 68. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britannia 1 J, with or 
without silver-plated handles, 3/7. Lls. to 61. &s the. set; 
Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; ——— metal, 

22s, to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 1A 1 
NERAL 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GEN 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It ceftains | ipwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock ef Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Briennia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble ¢ 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, ‘-ase liers, Tea Tr 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry *s-place ; and 
1, Newman-mews, London. 
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Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in } vol. price 5s. cloth, 


AGONY POINT; OR, THE GROANS OF GENTILITY. 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 





Now ready, 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 





Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. 


ELKERTON RECTORY: 


A SEQUEL TO “TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 








SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 
Just published, Part I., containing the whole of the COMEDIES, price 10s. 6¢., in appropriate binding, 
A FAC-SIMILE REPRINT 


OF THE 


FIRST EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 


In the production of this Reprint, the endeavour has been that, as regards general appearance, the contents, and the 
peculiarities of each page, it may be truly said : ° 


“ One sand another 
Not more resembles ”” 


Than it the original; alteration being alone in respect to size, so that it may be placed uniformly on the shelves with all 
good library editions of the Poet. 


To be completed in Three Parts, each at the same price. There will also be impressions in Royal 8vo. and in Folio. 


A very limited edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623 will be published separately to match with 
those “ Early Quartos.” 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 


BOOTHS LIBRARY, 


307, REGENT-STREET, W., 
NEXT THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


To which have been united the Libraries formerly conducted by Messrs. CHURTON, Holles-street; HODGSON, 
Marylebone-street , and SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, AND TEN GUINEAS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, &c., from TWO GUINEAS to any amount, according 
to the Supply desired, 


GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, in the large number of Volumes 
supplied at one time. 

All the New Books taken, as soon as pessible, in large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian Books are also added immediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischen 
Jahrbucher, &c, 

The collection of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is very large, and has been accumulating 
since 1786. 

CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on application. 

A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of NEW BOOKS of the PAST SEASON, being clean and perfect copies of 
the most Popular Works of the day withdrawn from circulation, at VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES : 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S, 
307, REGENT-STREET, W., LONDON. 








Now ready, in stiff covers, price 1s., Vol. I. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Containing Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1862. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1862. 


EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


Containing SIXTEEN ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BRowNE, 
J. Leecu, T. H. Witson, and other Artists, and comprising: 


| Running into Lowestoft in a Gale. | Tumblers, Bantams, and Cochins. 
Throwing a Shoe. | The Rival Pets. Hunting Sketches: 

Hamar Point Fishing Station. | The Early Part of the Season—Hounds On the Road to the Meet. 

The Playmates. |  Yather Wild. Breaking Cover. 

The Young Anglers. | Caller Ou—W inner of the St. Leger, 1861 A Little Punishment. 

On the Road. | Coursing Cracks. | An Unpleasant Finish. 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 
The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 


Deer Hounds, 


Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c. &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual | 
‘ i L Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and | 
of the Weather; with Tables showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. | 


a Calendar of Farm an 


The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 14 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols., 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “ A Journey Due North,” &c. 

“This is a work of broad and unquestionable genius,”— 
Spectator. 

“*The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting ro- 
mance. All the characters, all the incidents, all the acces- 
sories, taken separately, are graphic and life-like sketches. 
... No reader will leave off until he reaches the end.”— 
Atheneum. 

“The book is in all respects an admirable performance; 
and had Mr. Sala done nothing else to establish his claim to 
distinction, ‘The Seven Sons of Mammon’ would alone 
place him in the foremost rank of modern writers of fiction.” 
—WMorning Post. 

“In the volumes before us there are many passages which 
no other man could have written... Shows real and un- 
usual genius. Mrs. Armytage is wondertul.”— Press. 

“ We are sorry when the book is finished. . .. Mr. Salais 
a greater favourite with us than ever." —Critic. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


DUTCH PICTURES: 
With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon.” 

“There is a genuine air of homespun earnestness about 
such a picture as the following, which, though it might have 
been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. Sala’s per- 
sonal bias.’'—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Sala is a masterly inventor of strange incident and 
delineator of strange character: herein there is no man 
living who has shown anything like similar power.”—Press, 

“The title of the volume indicates well enough the style 
in which it is written, but gives no idea ot the endless variety 
of subjects over which it ranges. All classes in society, ex- 
cept the highest, all conditions and phases of life, all possible 
and many imaginary combination of circumstances, are 
here photographed with admirable skill.”— Daily News. 

“They give a just idea of Mr. Sala’s versatility of talent, 
for they areas various as they are amusing, and will cheer 
many a half-hour in the intervals of business." — Globe, 

“ Mr, Sala’s style of writing precisely corresponds to the 
Dutch style of painting, though he is not limited to one me- 
thod of handling, and can be as terrific on paper as Salvator 

tosa on canvas. ... In the particular kind of literary pro- 
duction by which he is most widely and popularly known, 
he has done nothing better than the present volume. .. . 
The contents of the volume vary in merit, but, unlike the 
generality of such collections, it contains nothing which had 
been better omitted; and though all classes of readers may 
gratify all kinds of tastes in its perusal—the gay, the sen- 
sible, the philosophic, the sentimental, and the grave—there 
is not a heavy page to be found in ‘ Dutch Pictures.’ "— 
Morning Post. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” ‘Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
“Twice Round the Clock,” &ec. 
[Ready on Jan. 15th. 








Now ready, at every Library, in 2 vols. price 12s. 


THE SELF-DIVORCED; 
OR, THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
By Capt. CURLING, Author of ‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” &c, 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. price 15s. 


MABEL’S CROSS. 
By E. M. P. 

‘We hear of a new novel, called ‘ Mabel’s Cross,’ which 
is said to be considerably above the average in interest and 
descriptive power. This is saying a good deal in anage 
when the rule seems to be to have one monumental Obelisk 
of Romance, with the name of a Bulwer, a Dickens, a 
Thackeray, a George Eliot, or a Lever carved upon it, and 
surrounded for hundreds of leagues by a dead level of 
dreary three-volume performances.""—TZhe Illustrated News 


Now ready, price 5s. small 8vo., 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and 
‘Anecdote of Paris daring the past Eighteen Months, 
By CHRONIQUEUSE, 

“ A lively, sparkling, and amusing résume of all the most 
remarkable events of Parisian life, as set forth in the title- 
page, very neatly written, and full of wit, pleasantry, and 
bumour.”—2t's Weekly Messenger. 


Just published, price 5s., 


ABOUT LONDON. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ The Night Side of 
London.” 

“They are all writton with such a knowledge of each 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accu- 
rate observer, who has gained his experience from himself, 
while the descriptive writing is that of a practical hand.”— 
Illustrated London News, 











Now ready, price 3s,6d, a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 
Third Edition. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘ About London,” &e. 
** Mr. Ritchie has the valuable art of saying many things 
in few words: he is never diffuse, never dull, and succeeds 


in being graphic without becoming flippant.”—Daily News. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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On the Ist of January, No. V., New Series, with Plates, 4s. 


| QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 

MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. Edited by EDWIN 

LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., and GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S. 
Joun Cuurcaity, New Burlington-street. 


On Five large Sheets. Second Edition, 4s, 6d. 
HEMICAL TABLES. For School 
and Lecture Rooms, By ROBERT GALLOWAY, 
F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry, Museum of Irish 
Industry. 
No. I. Table of Elements. 
No. II. List of Basic Substances, 
No. IIf, List of Acid Substances. 
No. IV. General Formule of the More Important Salts. 
JOHN CHURCHILI, New Burlington-street. 














With an Isothermal Chart, post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY ; or, a 
Topographical and Meteorological Description of the 
Localities resorted to in Winter and Summer by Invalids 
of various classes, both at Home and Abroad. By R. E. 
SCORESBY-JACKSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 








Sixth Edition, carefully revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7:. 6d. 
HOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, in- 
cluding the Practice of the Collodion Process. By 
T. FREDERICK HARDWICH, late Lecturer on Photo- 
graphy at King’s College. 
Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street, W. 





Second Edition, with 378 Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE MICROSCOPE and its REVE- 
LATIONS. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, W. 
Illustrated Edition, being the 11th, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of CREATION, 
JOuN CuurcuiLt, New Burlington-street, W._ he 





Second Edition, much enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
N EPILEPSY and EPILEPTIFORM 
SEIZURES: their Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. 
By EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, M.D., Physician to St. 
Mary's Hospital. 

“We have perused this volume with unfeigned pleasure. 
It is precisely the kind of treatise which is entitled to be 
read and studied, containing a full and most satisfactory 
account of the important disease of which it treats.”"— 
Edin. Med. Journal. 

Jou Cuvacai.t, New Burlington-street. 


With numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. a 
>] a) ‘ wr 

HE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: 

their Patholocy aud Treatment. Comprising the se- 

cond edition of “The Enlarged Prostate,” and the Jack- 

sonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons tor 

1860. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to University College Hospital, &c. 

Joun Cuurcuitt, New Bnrlington-street. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ON RHEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, 
and Sciatica: their Pathology. Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment. By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D. Cantab., 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

“This work has gained too high a reputation to require 
elaborate praise ; all that we will say is, that the present 
edition deserves all the good opinions which have been ex- 
pressed of its predecessors.” —British Medical Journal. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IGESTION and its DERANGE- 

/ MENTS. By THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Phy- 
sician to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine at 
St. Mary's Medical School. 

_“There is common sense and sound philosophy in the 
views taken by Dr. Chambers.” — Medical Times and Gazette. 
JOHN CuurcHiLL, New Burlington-street. 


Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING. B Y 

HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.CS. sds 

By the same Author, Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ADVICE to a Ww IFE on the MANAGEMENT 
of ther OWN HEALTH. With an Introductory Chapter, 
especially addressed to a Young Wife. 

JOHN CuurcaiLt, New Burlington-street. 














Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 
its History, Revival in Britain, and Application to the 
Purposes of Health. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.K.S. 
JOHN (CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN: a Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Ma- 
nagement. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joun CuurcHitt, New Burlington-street. 


Fifth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 6s. 
HE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RE- 


CEIPT BOOK; comprising a copious Veterinary For- 
mulary, Patent and Proprietary Medicines, Druggists’ 
Nostrums, Perfumery, Skin, Hair, and Teeth Cosmetics ; 
Beverages, Dietetic Articles and Condiments, Trade Che- 
micals, Miscellaneous Preparations and Compounds used in 
the Arts). By HENRY BEASLEY. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, with a Coloured Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
H Mare UNITED STATES and 


CANADA, as Seen by Two Brothers in 1858 and 1861. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW TALE, 


THE MAROON, 


Is commenced in No. 216 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, 
PRICE ONE PENNY; 


With which will be PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY, a beautiful Engraving (after Leslie) of “SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY SURROUNDED BY HIS TENANTS.” 


To prevent disappointment, orders should be given immediately. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





On 6th January, fep. 8vo., printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s., 


THE PROVERBS OF SCOTLAND, 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED, 
WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
By ALEXANDER HISLOP, 
Glasgow: PORTEOUS and HISLOP. London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co. 





Just published, handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


HALLOWED SPOTS OF ANCIENT LONDON. 


By ELIZA METEYARD (Silverpen). Engravings by C. W. SHEERES. 
A few copies will be issued at One Guinea, printed on toned plate paper, and elegantly bound for presentation. 


E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, with Twenty Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


WILL ADAMS, 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN: A ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By WM. DALTON. 


“ We have no hesitation in recommending ‘Will Adams’ “ Possesses all the fascination of a romance, while it is 
to any one who is interested either in Japan or in the history | richly deserving of a careful perusal on the ground of the 
of the Christian religion.”"—Saturday Review, bond fide information it so pleasantly conveys.”—Aforning 
“ The book is exceedingly interesting. All that relates to | Star. ‘ 

Japan is as good as the best fairy tale.”—Spectator. “ An excellent Christmas book.” —Court Journal. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without ; HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 
65, Paternoster-row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

BOXES OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

ARE DESPATCHED CONTINUALLY FROM THIS LIBRARY TO NEARLY EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN 
THE KINGDOM. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one subscription and obtain all the best New Works as they 


appear, without disappointment or delay. Revised Lists of the principal Works at present in circulation, and of surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale are now ready and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, , 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


| SCIENCE REVIEW 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE RE 
No. Il, JANUARY, 1862, 
Price Half-a-Crown, contains: 

CAVERNS. By Prof. ANSTED, F.R.S. THE REFLEX THEORY AND DR. {MARSHALL HALL 
LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By Tae Eprror. Illustrated By G. H. Lewes. 
by Tuffen West and G. H. Ford. SOLAR CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Hunt, F.2.S. Illustrated 
THE FLOWER ANIMALCULE. by a Coloured Diagram. 
Illustrated by the Author. : a ; s = : 
COTTON. By Dr. Langester, F.R.S. Illustrated by Tuffen bel 4 PHENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By 

West. G, E, CHAMBERS. 
GRASSES. By Prof. Buckman, F.L.S. Illustrated by J. E. | REVIEWS: Quatrefage’s Unity of the Human Species— 
Sowerby. Hulke on the Ophthalmoscope, d&ec. 


Several carefully-prepared Articles on the Progress of the various Branches of Science, by Leading Writers ; and 
other interesting matter. 








By P. H. Gossg, F.R.S. 








London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Next week, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 


By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “Traits of Travel,” “ Civilized America,” &e. 


Next week, in 3 vols. fep. 8vo., a New Edition of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In demy 8vo. price Ils. Vol. I. of 
ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 20 Illuse 
trations by J. E. MILLAIS, 


In 1 vol. fep. quarto, price 21s. bound in an appropriate ornamental cover, 


a . . ” TY Y ‘ 7 Y n 4 
A HISTORY of DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTIMENTS 
in ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M.A, F.SA., Hon. M.R.S.L, &. 5 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary 
. aneniote and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq., F.S.A. 











EpwakD StanrorD, 6, Charing-cross, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly 
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Price Three Shillings. 
ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION. 
IVE CHRISTMAS POEMS. By 
GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.A. (“ Peregrine"’). 
_ London: LONGMAN, GRERN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. _ 


Just published, Vol. L. in 8vo., price 12s. 6d. elo oth 
HE HISTOR Y of MEDICINE: Com- 


prising a Narrative of its Progress, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions incidental to 
its advance from Em} iricism to the dignity of a Science. By 
EDWARD MERYON, M.D., F.G.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of E ngland, &e. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES. 
The Second Edition revised, in 8vo, price 12s. 


LE CTURES on the SCIENCE of 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


T IS IN NO DESPAIRING, or even disconsolate, spirit that we 
assert that the year just past offers us no very pleasant retro- 
spect. Abroad, a war has broken up, apparently for ever, a great 
republic. At home, death has been busy in removing our greatest 
men ; and we cannot point to any memorable national achievements as 
a partial compensation for national losses. There looms, too, closely 
in the future, the prospect of a war, not with aliens and the speakers 
of a strange language, but with those who own a common tongue and 
a common origin with ourselves. ‘The list of those whom death has 
taken from among us this year is a lengthy one, and we can now but 
briefly note some few of the names. Foremost and most poignant 
among our regrets is that for our latest and most bitter loss, the 
Prince Consort. Truly, 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 


Next on the black réle come the names of Hersert and Granam; 
the former of whom was loved for his gentle heart, and admired for 
his intellect ; the latter of whom had, perhaps, more claims to be 
admired than loved. The death of the foremost lawyer in the king- 
dom calls for very brief note. Full of years and honours, Lord 
Camrse.u passed from among us; and the nature of the man himself, 
and his fourscore years and two, enable us to bear the loss with 
equanimity. Among other “ princes and great men,” whose history 
now belongs to the past, may be named the Duxe of Beprorp, the 
Eart of Traquarr, the Bisnor of Durnam, and Sir R. C. 
Suaxsrear. A venerable lady, revered for her many virtues 
and her exalted position, has passed away and reminded us 
of the adage that death knocks alike at the palace and the cot- 
tage. Not to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
saintly mother of our QuEEN, comes hastily into our memories the 
recollection of a high-born dame whom Death has spared to count 
her years into the last decade of a century, and whose sin and, we 
believe, repentance now both belong to the past. In the literary 
world our greatest loss has been Mrs. Barretr Brownixc— 
a poetess whose works, amid all their extravagances, display unerring 
tokens of the brightest and most lofty genius. Among other nominum 
umbree, we may note Mrs. Gore, Dr. Banpinet, Acres Baicxre, 
famous for her close kinship with a departed poetess and her won- 
derful length of years, Dr. Carpwet1, and Mr. Bronte, the father of 
three daughters of rare genius, all summoned away before him. 
Looking abroad, we find that the Kine of Prussia, the 
Surran of Turkey, and the Kine of Porrvaar, have passed 
away in the present year. So ends our brief retrospect. May 
the history of the present year be altogether a brighter and happier 
one. 








The Conservative party amongst the members of the Cambridge 
Senate have acted wisely upon the hint given them by the Duxe of 
Norruvmperzann, when he refused to allow his name to be put in 
nomination against that of the Duke of Devonsurre. The office 
devolved upon the latter nobleman by every title that could be 
worthy of consideration, by his high social position, by his mental 
attainments, by his great wealth, by his unsullied character, by the 
credit which he had conferred upon his University—nothing was 
amiss, even from the most zealously Conservative point of view, 
except his politics; and such wise politicians as the Cambridge 
Conservatives doubtless know very well that the “liberalism” of a 
wealthy duke is seldom very prononcé or very dangerous. 
Besides that, the Cuancetrorsure of a great University is 
hardiy the fit subject for a faction fight. His duties are rather 
social than political, and there can be no doubt that, whatever may 
be his policy ac to other matters, no Cuancetror can act otherwise 
than Conservatively whenever the interests of the University are 
concerned. Viewed, therefore, in every light, the election of the Duke 
of Devonsnire (which has heen accomplished without the scandal of 
a contest) is in the highest degree satisfactory. With the exception 
of the Prixce of Waxes (who, but for his extreme youth, would 
most probably have been solicited to assume his father’s place) there 
was really no one in the kingdom who could have heen so properly 
elevated to the post. 


Our American correspondent, “ R. G. W.” (the initials are but 
a flimsy veil to those who know anything of men of letters in 
America), asks another hearing upon two matters, with regard 
to which he maintains that the English people and press have 
fallen into error, and have been betrayed into injustice against the 
people of the Federal States—the ‘“* Macmanus obsequies” and the 
apotheosis of Mr. Epwix James. We can understand his explana- 
tion, and can fully sympathise with the feelings with which men of 
sound judgment must regard such absurd vagaries; but we really do not 
see how we in England are to avoid the conclusion that they are not dis- 
tasteful to at least a large section of the people on the other side of the 
Atlantic, when the records of them are constantly and universally appear- 
ing in the papers which we receive thence, and are never contradicted. 
We have been often told that the American demonstrations which give 
such offence over here are not to be taken as manifestations of genuine 





American feeling ; that they proceed from mobs, and “ rowdies,” and 
‘“‘b’hoys "—ruffians without a spark of good feeling or the slightest 
particle of good manners. Above these, we are told, is a large body 
of wealthy, substantial, and highly cultivated persons, who never mix 
with public affairs, never write in the newspapers, never attend 
caucus meetings, never even condescend to compete for those legisla- 
tive honours which are wedded to political power; but are contented 
to live the even tenor of their lives in sociable reserve and dignified 
retirement. This may be so; indeed, from our own personal know- 
ledge, we are able to bear witness that, to a certain extent, it is so. 
But what of that? If they will not or cannot take the reins of power 
into their own hands, and represent their country in a more creditable 
manner, whose fault is it if the country be misunderstood? If they 
choose to be silent, how are we to know what they wish to say ? 
While the mob prevails the country must be content to accept 
the character which the mob earns for it. We, perforce, must 
take the matter as we find it, and unless the “R. G. W.’s” of 
the American people come forward to correct our errors (as it is 
really their bounden duty to do) we have no possible means of getting 
right. 

With “R. G. W.” we deeply deplore the effect which the unpopularity 
of the American character has in this country at this very moment. 
But for the repugnance felt at the impudent swagger which seems to 
have become nationalised, the bragging and the dollar-worship, the 
gouging and the bowie-kniving, the ‘‘ Railways and Revolvers in 
Georgia,” the calkilating, the whittling, the guessing, the spitting, 
the questioning, and the “liquoring up”—most of which matters 
have no doubt been grossly exaggerated, and others more grossly 
invented—we believe that people would be discussing the present 
crisis with more temper. As it is, we believe that there is many a 
man of staunch principles, and who has really the welfare of his 
country at heart, who is now loudly clamouring for a course of action, 
the ultimate end of which, if clearly and explicitly pointed out to him, 
would make his hair stand on end with horror, and cause him to 
regard with dismay that which in his folly he now eagerly desires, but 
who is impelled into the present state of fury, which disables him from 
discussing calmly a question of law, solely by his irritation and dislike 
to what he calls ‘‘these Yankees.” And how can it be otherwise, so 
long as ‘the Yankees ” occupy the stage and the public ear, and the 
“R. G. W.’s” are content to remain in the dignified seclusicn of the 
private boxes ? 

Srr,—The fair spirit in which you received my former letter (published in 
the Crrric for Nov. 23) deserves the acknowledgment which I heartily and 
giadly make. I do acquit you of “any deliberate intention of unfairly infla- 
encing public opinion” with respect to my countrymen; and you have deprived 
me, at least, of occasion for doubting that you “ take every opportunity in your 
power to become acquainted with the truth.” Were the same candour exbibited 
in all other quarters, the asperity of feeling which now exists between two 
great kindred countries would not be manifested for a fortnight longer—would 
never have existed. I write again in hopes of showing you by two recent ex- 
amples how you form false notions of events in this country, and how you mis- 
conceive their significance. 

But first let me establish my claim to the credit of those who do not know 
me, by explaining an apparent disagreement which you point out between Gen. 
McDowell’s accusation that the 4th Pennsylvanians ‘‘ marched to the rear to 
the sound of the enemy’s cannon,” and, since that, the regiment ‘*did not march 
off under fire,” but that “ on the day, or the day but one previous to the battle, 
it claimed and received the discharge to which it was entitled.” Gen. 
McDowell, in his report of the battle (now before me), says: ‘‘ On the eve of the 
battle the 4th Pennsylvania regiment of volunteers . . . insisted on their dis- 
charge... . It was granted, and the next morning, when the army moved 
forward into battle, these troops moved to the rear,” &c. But let us waste no 
more words upon such fellows. 

The two instances of misconception to which I just referred are those of the 
honours paid in this country to the dead Terence Bellew McManus and the 
living Edwin James, upon which there has been very general and very dero- 
gatory remark in almost all the London papers,—the Critic among them. You 
will probably be surprised when I tell you, as I do positively, that Americans 
are not responsible for these honours,—in the former case not at all; and if in 
the latter, only vicariously and by implication. Very few Americans knew 
even who Terence Bellew McManus was. Suddenly some two or three months 
ago our newspapers began te be vexed with paragraphs and our dead walls with 
posters about the ‘“‘McManus Obsequies.” I passed them without particular 
notice for a while; but by and by began to wonder what this meant. I asked 
various people; but no one could tell me more than that McManus was “ some 
Irishman or other,” which his name told without the asking. Finally, the 
heading ‘* McManus Obsequies” began to be such an eyesore to me that | went 
to the office of a leading New York journal, with the managing editor of which 
I am acquainted, and asked him who the McManus was about whose obsequies 
past, present, or to come, | so often saw paragraphs in his columns. He smiled 
deprecatingly, and said “I am ashamed to confess to you that 1 don’t 
know.” ‘But these paragraphs?” I inquired. ‘* They are furnished by our 
regulat reporter for that sort of thing. I knew that they must be quite in 
order, and as the matter was plainly one of no importance, as no one las ever 
mentioned the subject in my hearing but yourself, I gave ms self no concern 
about it.” I then went to an Irish acquaintance, who told me all that I wanted 
to know about his countryman. The demonstration, whatever it was, came 
entirely from native Irishmen; and not one American in five hundred thousand 
knew that there was such a man as McManus. But the Iris form a very 
appreciable part of the population of the large cities, where the principal news- 
papers of the country are published; and it is the general rule with these 
papers to publish a paragraph upon any subject that will interest a hundred 
readers,—and in this country a newspaper reader is every man who can aliord 
to spend a penny sterling daily for the gratification of bis curiosity or his 
vanity. 3 

As to Mr. Edwin James, people generally here were at least as ignorant of 
his character and career as they were of McManus’s. His very name was 
known only to the few who are in the habit of reading London newspapers. 
This 1 do as much perhaps as any other person in this country ; and yet of 
Edwin James I had only a very general impression that he was a prominent 
and successful barrister, a @.C., an M.P., and a man about whose visit to 
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Garibaldi not a little fuss was made in London. But exactly what he had done 
to win distinction, good or bad, I did not remember, even if I had ever remarked. 
Perhaps this may seem strange to you; but if you will reflect a moment, you 
will see that where people are separated by an ocean, special knowledge of any 
particular person, unless he has long been prominent in politics, in literature, in 
science, or in art, must be very vague and evanescent. 

How, then, came Mr. James to be admitted to the New York bar? and how 
came that article to be published thereupon in the New York Times? The 
former may be partly attributed to the very vague and partial knowledge of 
Mr. James possessed by people in general here; and if he has committed any 
act which makes him an unworthy member of an honourable profession, a re- 
sponsibility rests upon those upon whose notion and by whose act he was re- 
ceived into our bar which they will be certainly made to feel. 

But the best of this affair is yet to be told. This article in the New York 
Times, the opinions and assertions of which with regard to its subject have been 
made the occasion of apparently well-deserved jeers at “‘ absurd American glo- 
tification,” “ flights of the New York editor,” and of sneers’ at the degradation 
of the press and the low tone of morals in this country, was written, not by an 
American citizen, but by a British subject,—a man who has lived most of his 
life, till within a few vears, in London, and with the best opportunity of know- 
ing it thoroughly. This I know positively. He wrote the article of his own 
motion, and took it to the Times office, where it was received and published on 
the faith of his competent knowledge of the circumstances of the case, and 
probably with the good-natured desire to serve a man about whom little was 
known here, but that he had been distinguished and unfortunate. A journal is, 
of course, responsible for whatever appears in its columns; but in this case the 
direct responsibility for that article which has afforded you all such apparently 
welcome occasion for ridicule and disparagement of America rests, not upon 
American, but British shoulders. 

I will add that I write without the knowledge of the editor of the Times or 
any person connected with it; and merely in the hope of showing you how easy 
it is to misapprehend and wrongly condemn upon imperfect knowledge.—I am, 
Sir. yours, &c. R. G. W. 

New York, Dec. 13th, 1861. 


The contents of the State Paper Branch of the Public Record 
Office have been removed from Duke-street, Westminster, into the 
Record Repository on the Rolls Estate, with the exception of avery 
small portion of the modern diplomatic papers, connected with the 
Foreign Office, since 1760. This small collection will be deposited in 
No. 1, Whitehall-yard for the convenience of the Foreign Office. 
The whole of the papers connected with the Home and Colonial 
Offices are now at the Rolls, down to the present time, as well as all 
the Diplomatic Papers, from the earliest period to the end of the 
reign of Georce II. and are open to the public as far as the year 
1688. Mr. Lecumere, with a small staff of clerks, will have the 
immediate charge of the modern papers in No. 1, Whitehall-yard, 
which has now become a branch of the Public Record Office. We 
understand that it is likely the wills in the Prerogative Office will 
shortly be open gratuitously to literary and historical inquirers. We 
do not exactly know to what year, but we hope that the privilege in 
both offices will be brought down to a comparatively modern period, 
and not stop at 1688. A century must surely be long enough to 
protect 0 and private interests, This detailed statement of the 
recent changes in the arrangement of the Public Records has been 
rendered necessary by the appearance of an erroneous account of 
those changes in the columns of a contemporary, made apparently on 
authority. 

The diligence with which certain organs of the press are labouring 
to misinfurm the public mind upon matters connected with the British 
Museum, is worthy of a better cause. A paragraph, which has been 
industriously circulated during the week, states that: “ The trustees 
have resolved to remove the whole of the Zoological collection to 
South Kensington Museum, and it is expected a portion will be con- 
veyed thither during the recess.” Upon this we have to remark: Ist, 
That the Trustees have attempted to arrive at no resolution 
whatever as to the Zoological collection; 2ndly, That they 
have arrived at no resolution but one, which is to the effect 
that, in their opinion, the Mineralogical and Geological collections 
should be removed to South Kensington; and, 3rdly, That they have 
no power to effect any removal whatever without the sanction of Par- 
liament. Consequently, any removal effected during the present recess 
will be an illegal act. 





Mr. ALBaxy Fonsianque, junior, barrister-at-law, has been ap- 
pointed to the office of Legal Vice-Consul, Chancellor, and Registrar 
in Egypt. Itis announced that the duties of the post are judicial, 
and the residence of the Vice-Consul will be in Alexandria. The 
“judicial” duties of this office arise under the exceptional treaty 
enforced upon Turkey by this country, whereby English subjects 
offending against the law of Turkey were withdrawn from the opera- 
tion of that law and placed at the disposal and arbitrament of a Vice- 
Consul appointed by the English Government. Mr. ALBany Foy- 
BLANQUE is the son of Mr. Commissioner Fonsianque, of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, and the nephew of the celebrated founder of the 
Examiner, Hitherto, he bas chiefly been winning distinction in the 
fields of light periodical and dramatic literature. That he has not, 
however, permitted these literary nuge to divert him from the sterner 
study of the law, his useful and carefully-compiled volume ‘“ Rights 
and Wrongs; a Manual of Household Law” (Routledge), abundantly 
proves. 





Mr. F. R. Sanprorp, the Secretary of the Commissioners of the 
International Exhibition of 1862, authoritatively contradicts the state- 
ment, which has been industriously circulated, that Her Majesty will open 
the Great Exhibition in person. 








“THE COLLIER-FOLIO AND ITS MYSTERY.” 


HE INTEREST we formerly took in what was called the ‘“* Cor- 
LIER ConTRovERsyY,” is well known, and, if it has of late been 
less excited than of old, this is in a great measure due to the com- 
batants themselves, who, almost with a tacit consent, as it would seem, 
withdrew from the lists before any absolute decision could be had on 
the whole case. The result of this has been, that a large majority 
of men have remained of the same opinion they held before the com~- 
mencement of the discussion; the friends of Mr. Cotter having 
necessarily gained heart, when they perceived his most strenuous oppo- 
nents hesitating to avow the lengths to which their own principles 
legitimately led them. These remarks have been called forth by the 
perusal of a remarkable paper on this subject recently published in an 
American review—the Atlantic Monthly—in which a complete sum- 
mary of the arguments pro and con is clearly put forth by a man who 
is evidently well acquainted with what he writes about, and with an 
impartiality the more easy at a distance of several thousand miles 
from the field of the conflict. We shall make no scruple to 
restate here, for the benefit of those who may not have seen, or 
are not likely to see the periodical in question, the leading conclusions 
at which this writer has arrived ; the more so as they are, in many 
cases, more definite than any hitherto stated in this country, though 
they are in fact little more than the fully worked-out reasonings of 
Mr. CoLxieR’s opponents. F 
The writer commences his article by showing many manifest 
defects in the writings of some of these gentlemen, as, for 
instance, the unnecessary bitterness of Dr. Incxepy. At the 
same time, of Mr. Coiiter’s conduct of his defence, he says: “ His 
cause is damaged almost as much by his own conduct, and by 
the tone of his defence, as by the attacks of his accusers. A very 
strong argument against his complicity in any fraudulent proceeding 
in relation to his Folio, might have been founded upon an untarnished 
reputation, and a frank and manly attitude on his part; but, on the 
contrary, his course has been such as to cast suspicion upon every 
transaction with which he has been connected.” In confirmation of 
this view, the writer notices, first, Mr. Cottier’s strange indistinct- 
ness (to say no more) on the subject of his acquisition of the Folio— 
and shows that Mr. Coxtrer’s character is equally damned, whether 
the marginal writings on the Folio existed before or since he 
bought it in 1849, it being incredible he should not have seen 
them if then there; and if not then there, how, except by 
one method, could they have been introduced since? Secondly, his 
various versions of his interviews with Mr. Parry; and, thirdly, his 
positive assertion that he had “often gone over the thousands of 
marks of all kinds” on the margins of his folio, and his declaration 
that the list at the end of his ‘Seven Lectures” did really contain 
‘‘every manuscript note and emendation in Mr. Coxiier’s copy of 
SuaKesreare’s works, folio 1632,” when he must have known, what 
was proved to demonstration by Mr. Haminton and others, that his 
published list does not contain ‘one half of the corrections in ‘Hamlet’; 
many of the most significant, moreover, being omitted. ‘‘ We have 
here,” says this writer, “a aistinct statement of the thing which is 
not, and a manifest and sufficient motive for. the deception. 
Fourthly, he entirely endorses the charges relating to the famous 
Dulwich document, adding, that ‘a moment’s examination will con- 
vince the reader that the existence of those words of Mr. Coutter’s 
version which we have printed in italic letter (viz., the famous 
passage about SuakesPEAke), in the place to which he assigns them, is 
a physical impossibility, as Mr. Hamuron has clearly shown. And 
that the mention of SHaKesPEARE and what he said was not on a part 
of the letter which has been broken away is made certain by 
the fortunate preservation of enough of the lower margin to 
show that no such passage could have been written upon it. 
With regard to Mr. Coxtier’s controversies with Mr. Dycr, the 
writer gives it as his opinion that Mr. Coxier has been tine 
‘of positive and malicious misrepresentation in various passages 0 
the Prolegomena to his last. edition of Shakespeare,” and that these 
disgraceful attempts to injure a literary opponent and former friend, 
assume severally the form of direct misstatement, suppression of the 
truth, prevarication and cunning perversion ; the manner and motive 
demmahont being very shabby ;” and more than this, that the purpose 
of these attacks was not merely to wound and disparage Mr. Dyce, 
“ but to secure for the writer (Mr. Cottrer) a reputation for superior 
sagacity and antiquarian learning ;” he adds, that in the course of an 
examination of all that Mr. Contrer has published, ‘‘ we have again 
and again found ourselves misled into giving him temporary credit 
for a point established, or a fact discovered, when in truth this credit 
was due to Matone or Cuaumers, or some other Shakesperian scholar 
of the past century, not through direct misstatement, but by such an 
ingenious wording and construction of sentences, as would accomplish 
the purpose without absolute falsehood.” Nor, on the other hand, 
does this writer judge that Mr. Corzter’s usual method of replying to 
the criticisms on the marginal notes in his folio tend in any way to 
increase the respect due to his character. ‘The attacks,” says he, 
‘upon the genuineness of the writing on its margins, Mr. Cottier was 
at once too ready to regard as impeachments of his personal integrity, 
and to shirk by making counter insinuations against the integrity of 
his opponents, and the correctness of their motives. He attributes to 
the pettiest personal spite or jealousy, the steps which they have 
taken in discharge of a duty to the interests of literature and the 
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literary guild, and at the risk of their professional reputations, and 
then slinks back from his charges with—‘ I have been told this, but 
I don’t believe it: this may be so, but yet it cannot be: I did some- 
thing that Mr. So-anp-so’s father did not like, yet I wouldn’t for a 
moment insinuate,’” &c. &c. 

The writer then goes on to give a list of the points established on 
the examination of this famous folio, which are almost entirely coinci- 
dent with those which have been advanced by Mr. Coxiier’s English 
opponents, He adds, that “it must be confessed that the points 
enumerated present a very strong and, when regarded by themselves, 
an apparently uncontrovertible case against Mr. Cotter and the 
genuineness of the Folios and the MSS. he has brought to light. 
Combined with the evidence of his untrustworthiness, they eompel, even 
from us who examine the question without prejudice, the unwilling 
admission that there can be no longer any doubt that he has been 
concerned in bringing into public notice, under the prestige of his 
name, a mass of MS. matter of seeming antiquity and authority, 
much of which at least is spurious.” 

The writer then points out several instances in which he deems the 
case of the English opponents breaks down, or is, at least, inefficiently 
handled. Of these, one is where Mr. Cottier has in one instance read 
“‘controul,” in another “ reproof,” which may be, as the writer sug- 
gests, a “‘ slip of memory or of the pen.” Another is where Mr. Cot- 
LIER has printed 10/. instead of 10s. (in the case of Mrs. Atieyn’s 
letter), whereat Mr, Harpy was very wrath, though committing him- 
self the very same blunder in another part of his ‘“‘ Review.” (See 
page 60.) A third is in the famous dispute between Mr. Coxiier 
and Messrs. Braz and Ixereny, whether or no the word “cheer” 
was used in the early part of the seventeenth century in the sense of 
‘ applause.” 

Such discussions, we agree with the writer, are trivial, and of little 
real importance, even if they could be determined with ‘* philological” 
accuracy; but these are not the only objections he makes to the 
mode in which the case of the opponents has been conducted. With 
this view he examines at great length and with much perspicuity the 
various evidence as to the styles of handwriting to be seen in the 
marginalia of the Folio—as set forth by Sir F. Mappex, Mr. Harpy, 
and Mr. Haminron; Dr. Inatesy being hardly an independent wit- 
ness, but rather one who assents generally to the previously given 
verdicts of his palzographic masters. The writer’s general conclu- 
sion is (omitting the pencil marks, which he deals with separately, 
and to which we shall come presently), that the “lack of homoge- 
neousness,” and ‘the striking and various appearance of the ink, 
even on a single page,” are ‘“ matters of little moment, because they 
are not evidence either of an assumed hand, or of simulated antiquity ;” 
a statement he confirms by facsimiles of letters in a work in his 
possession (Guazzo’s ‘* Civile Conversation. Lond. 4°. 1586’’), com- 
pared with letters given by Dr. Inatesy and others, from Mr. Cor- 
LiER’s MSS, discoveries. He adds five specimens of words or parts 
of sentences selected from the same book, and so far proves his asser- 
tion, that no absolute reliance can be placed upon the chirography of 
English MSS. between 1600 and 1700, the handwriting of that cen- 
tury being manifestly in a state of transition from the stiff antique 
Court-hands to the more modern cursive writing. 

He further adds, that the “ink, too, in which these notes (on the 
marginalia of the Guazzo) ate written, illustrates the shifts to which 
our ancestors were put when writing materials were not made and 
bought by the quantity, as they are now,” as it exhibits ‘‘ every pos- 
sible variety of tint and shade, and also of consistence and compo- 
sition.” Moreover, ‘‘ where this ink bas the dark rich brown hue, it 
also seems, in the words of Professor Masketynp, in his letter to the 
London Times, dated July 13, 1859, to be ‘on, rather than in, the 
paper ;” it proved, too, in this instance, to use the phraseology of 
the same letter, to be “removable, with the exception of a slight 
stain, by mere water.” If this be so, we are content to hold 
with the writer that no absolute conclusion can be drawn with 
regard to the ink, unless, indeed, we use this word, “in a mere 
technical sense, to mean only a compound of nutgalls and sulphate of 
iron. 

With regard to the famous pencil marks, the writer states that he 
has in his possession a volume (printed in 1636) on nearly every page 
of which are annotations in pencil, evidently written within twenty- 
five or thirty years after the book was printed. These notes present 
almost every condition that the pencil marks on the Folio of 1632 
present, in that some are fresh, some much rubbed, some so faint as 
only to be legible under a high reflected light. Of these he gives 
three facsimiles, and deduces the natural conclusion that no sufficient 
case can be made against the Folio-annotatiohs, from the seeming 
fact that the under pencillings are in an apparently modern hand, 
while the inken writing over them wears an antique dress; because, in 
his facsimile examples, are words in a hand so modern that they would 
naturally be mistaken for writing of the present day. On the same 
ground the writer disposes of the evidence of similarity adduced 
against the “* List of Players” and the ‘ Southampton letter signed 
H.S.,” which “is based upon an imagined general similarity of hand 
and a positive identity of form in a certain “very remarkable 
‘g’ which is found in both "—adding, further, that he cannot see that 
the writing of the “ Certificate of the Blackfriars Players,” of the 
“ Blackfriars Petition,” and of the marginal readings in Mr. Conurer’s 
Folio are actually by the same hand—* Their chirography is alike, it 
is true, but it is not the same.” ; 





The writer then proceeds to give a more detailed account of the 
various alterations made by Mr. Collier in his editions, and especially 
in the case of “ Hamlet,” in the collation and the publication of the 
ee of which “Mr. HamILTon has done yeoman’s service.” 

is collation of ‘ Hamlet, ” says he, “ has not only extinguished 
Mr. Cottier as a man of veracity, but it has given the coup de grace 
to any pretence of deference due to these marginal readings on any 
score.” The vast number of these marginal alterations renders 
it impossible, in his judgment, that Mr. Coxtier could have forged 
them all ; while it is further clear that whoever made them did so with 
the express intention of modernising the text as much as possible. If 
this be so, there is an end to Mr. Cotzier’s claim for them as 
‘*early manuscript corrections in the Folio of 1632”—a view which 
is confirmed by the “modern” stage directions similarly inserted, 
the character and natural date of which it is impossible that Mr. 
Coxuier should be ignorant. 

From these and other detailed data, which we have not time to refer 
to here, the writer draws the general inference, “that the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Coxzrer’s opponents as to the 
existence of primal evidence of forgery in the ink writing 
alone in his Folio are not sustained by the premises which are 
brought forward for their support.” ‘The modern cursive pencil 
writing he feels, however, is the part most condemnatory of the Folio; 
for “these,” he adds, ‘are undeniably the work of a modern hand—a 
hand of thiscentury,” as in the two instances of which he gives facsimiles 
(viz., the words “‘ aside,” and “ begging ?”). ‘ Both these words,” he 
remarks, ‘‘are manifestly not examples of an ancient cursive hand, 
but of rapid pencil writing of the present century. They fairly 
represent the character of all the facsimiles of words in pencil, with 
two exceptions, which Mr. Hamitton and Dr. Inaiesy have pub- 
lished. But the question of their origin can be brought down to a 
narrower point. For not only does competent testimony from London 
assure us that Mr. Coxtter’s handwriting and that of these pencil 
memorandums is identical, but having some of that gentleman’s 
writing in pencil by us, we are able to see this identity for ourselves. 
We can discover not the slightest room for doubt that a certain 
number of the pencil-guides for the corrections upon the margins of 
this folio were written either by Mr. Coxrzrer himself, or in the 
British Museum by some malicious person who desired to inculpate 
him in a forgery. The reader who has accompanied us thus far 
can have no doubt as to which alternative we feel compelled to 
choose.” 

In conclusion, the writer adds, ‘‘ We see then no way of avoiding 
the conclusion that this notorious Folio was first submitted to erasure 
for stage purposes; that, afterwards, at some time between 1650 and 
1675, it was carefully corrected for the press with the view to the 
publication of a new edition ; and that finally it fell into the hands of 
Mr. Co.ter, who either alone, or by aid of an accomplice, introduced 
other readings upon its margins for the purpose of obtaining for them 
the same deference which he supposed those already there would 
receive for their antiquity... . Mr. Coxzier’s position in this 
affair is, in any case, a most singular and unenviable one. His dis- 
coveries, considering their nature and extent, and the quarters in 
which they were made, are exceedingly suspicious. The Ellesmere 
Folio, the Bridgewater House documents, including the South- 
ampton letter, the Dulwich College documents, including the Alleyn 
letter, the Petition of the Blackfriars Company in the State Paper 
Office, and the various other letters, petitions, accounts, and copies of 
verses, all of which are open to suspicion of tampering, if not of forgery. 
What a strange and unaccountable fortune to befall one man! How 
has this happened ? What fiend has followed Mr. Cotuier through 
the later yeurs of his life, putting manuscripts under his pillow and 
folios in his pew, and so luring him on to moral suicide, Alas! there 
is probably but one man now living that can tell us—and he will 
not.” 

Burns Diep in 1796, sixty-six years ago, and his personal memory has 
now nearly vanished from this generation. Last week, at Ferneyside, near 
Edinburgh, died Walter Glover, born in 1758, a year before Burns himself, at 
the age of 104. Glover was a carrier between Dumfries and Edinburgh in 
Burns’s time, and remembered the poet well. Rum in those days was exten- 
sively imported at Dumfries, snd carted by Glover to Edinburgh, and the 
permits on these occasions required to be signed by the poet, and, contingent 
on the arrival of the vessels, these documents were often required either at a 
very late or very early hour. Glover was wont to state, as a proof of Burns’s 
regularity and business habits, that sometimes when he used to apologise for 
disturbing him at these untimely hours, the poet said, ‘* Walter, it is but my 
duty, and never hesitate at any hour to call on me to doit.” Glover and his 
connection with Burns were thus alluded to at the Burns Centenary in Edin- 
burgh, 25th January, 1859 :—The chairman (Lord Ardmillan) said: ‘* I under- 
stand that we have now present among us in this great assemblage the only 
man who saw the day which this day celebrates—one man alone, when gene- 
rations have been swept to their graves, lives to be present now who lived when 
Burns was born. There is a man in this room who is now more than 1UU0 years 
of age, who was alive when the poet Burns was born, and who personally 
knew that immortal man. He is herein this room—Mr. Walter Glover—who 
was the carrier between Dumfries and Edinburgh in the days of Burns, who has 
seen Burns, whose eye bas met the eye of Burns, whose voice has met the voice 
of Burns, whose ear has heard the words of Burns.” Walter Glover then 
ascended the platform amidst loud cheers, anc, to the amazement of the 
audience, recited “Tam o’ Shanter,” from beginning to end, with a strong 
voice, and with “due emphasis and discretion.” Till within the last twelve- 
month, this memorable old man was in the habit of walking frequently to 


Edinburgh—a distance of between three and four miles ; and his chief enjoy- 
ment was sitting by the fireside playing his fiddle, which he did with consider- 
able skill. 
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CODEX ZACYNTHIUS. 


Codex Zacynthius: Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel of 
St. Luke. Decyphered and Edited by 8S. P. Trecenres, LL.D. 
Bagster and Sons. 4to. 

E HAVE SELDOM had the pleasure of calling public atten- 
W tion to a work more worthy of the distinguished scholar to 
whose zeal its publication is due, and who has naturally worked at it 
as a labour of love, as well as to the printers, by whose care it has 
been given to the world in a very handsome form ; and we rejoice the 
more to be able to give this willing testimony to its merits, after the 
rubbish it has been lately attempted by M. Simonides to foist upon us 
as genuine early MSS. Should any one yet remain unconvinced of 
the thorough worthlessness of this Greek’s publication, we cannot do 
better than recommend him to compare the so-called ancient Greek 
writing, published in the Liverpool volume, with the facsimiles given 
by Dr. Tregelles of the Codex Zacynthius. He will then, perhaps, 
discern the difference between a genuine MS. of the seventh or 
eighth century (perhaps earlier still) and a bad imitation of the 
nineteenth century. 

The curious MS. which Dr. Tregelles has now made known to us 
is ‘‘ of a quarto or small folio size, and consists of 176 folios, folded 
in 22 quires, each of which is marked inGreek numerals on the upper 
corner of the page. The later writing is a Greek lectionary of the 
Four Gospels, and belongs to the thirteenth century. The vellum is 
generally coarse, and a few of the leaves are torn. The older writing 
must have been part of a volume of large folio size, for the leaves 
are now folded across, the later writing running the other way; it 
consists of eighty-six leaves and three half-leaves. . . The text of large 
portions of St. Luke from the beginning of the gospel to chap. xi. 33, 
is accompanied by large Patristic extracts, occupying often the greater 
part and at times the whole page. The text is in round, well-formed 
uncial letters, such as I should have had. no difficulty in ascribing to 
the sixth century, were it not that the catena of the same age has the 
round letters (c@0c) so cramped as to appear to belong to the eighth 
century. There are but few occurrences of accents or breathings; 
and the fact of their omission must be weighed against that of the 
form of the letters in the catena; for in the eighth century their 
occurrence might have been expected.” Such is Dr. Tregelles’s 
account of the general nature and contents of this interesting volume, 
and if we differ from him at all, it is in the age he assigns to 
it on the faith of the writing of the Catena. If, as we cannot 
for one moment doubt, the facsimile he has given correctly repre- 
sents the actual MS., we should not have been inclined to 
put this Catena so low as the eighth century. Moreover, there 
seems no absolute reason why the text and the Catena should 
have been written at one and the same time. The character of the 
writing of the codex may well be as early as the sixth century. It 
is curious that literally nothing is known of the history of this precious 
book before the year 1820, In that year we know that the late 
General Macaulay, the uncle of the historian, paid a visit to Zante, 
probably to recruit his failing health ; and as the book bears in it the 
two inscriptions, ‘Il principe Comuto, Zante,” and “ Presented by 
General Macaulay, November 6, 1821,” it may be reasonably in- 
ferred that General Macaulay must, during his visit to that 
Island, have procured it, and, on his return to England, transferred 
it to its present resting place—the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—where it remained for nearly thirty years 
unheeded. 

* The first intimation,” says Dr. Tregelles, “‘that I had of the exist- 
ence of the Codex Zacynthius was through a letter which I received 
from Dr. Paul de Lagarde, of Berlin, on the 11th of August, 1858, 
informing me that a palimpsest MS. hitherto unused, containing a con- 
siderable portion of St. Luke’s Gospel, with a catena, was in the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. This fact had 
previously been intimated by Dr. de Lagarde in his book, “De Novo 
Testamento ad versionum Orientalium fidem edendo Commentatio. 
Leips. 1857.” 

After some correspondence with Dr. de Lagarde and with the 
officers of the institution, Dr. Tregelles went to London and inspected 
the MS., which he found labelled on the back “Greek Evangelis- 
terium;” he was further informed by Mr. Knolleke, one of the 
foreign secretaries of the society, that he had some years before 
shown it to Dr. de Lagarde. Dr. Tregelles at once discerned its 
value, and after a short delay obtained the liberal permission of the 
society to take the volume to his own house, so as to work.at it when- 
ever the light was favourable. “The MS.,” he adds, ‘is often very 
difficult to read, but I believe that by examining it in different lights 
and using every clear day for about four months, I succeeded in 
reading and noting every letter in the text of St. Luke. No chemical 
means were taken for restoring the ancient writing ; if this step be 
needful, the parts requiring it most are those nearly buried in the 
binding; perhaps the smaller Patristic writing will not all be read 
without such restoration.” We may add that, at the head of the 
pages, the following well known Ecclesiastical names occur as writers 














in the Catena: St. John Chrysostome, Origen, Basil, Eusebius, 
Isidorus, Victor, Cyril, Titus, and Severus, Archbishop of Antioch ; 
and that this is the only known MSS. of so early a date which is 
accompanied with a catena at all. 

In order to distinguish this MS. from other early codices, Dr. 
Tregelles terms his new one the ‘*Codex 5,” and states his belief, 
in which we entirely coincide, that it is to be classed among MSS. 
of the first quality, the character of the readings throughout being 
such as are only to be found in the very best codices. One pecu- 
liarity, too, it possesses is, ‘‘that it is the only uncial palimpsest of 
the Greek Testament yet described of which the later writing is also 
Biblical;” another is, that the name of the Monophysite Severus, 
which was originally repeated no less than five times in this Catena, 
has been carefully erased subsequently to its being written, but how 
long after we have no means of knowing. Dr. Tregelles remarks on 
this: ‘* This erasure of the name of Severus is worthy of notice; for 
whatever be the date of the MS., this alteration seems to have been 
made by some one who stood in fear of the edict of Justinian against 
all who possessed or transcribed the writings of Severus... .. The 
penalty against any one who dared to transcribe them was the loss of 
his right hand.” We must add that this edition has been made a 
much more fitting representation of the original MS. through the 
liberality of the Trustees of the British Museum, who have permitted 
to Mr. Bagster the use of the types originally cast for the printing of 
the Alexandrian MS.; a favour for which we suspect the public are 
mainly indebted to the Rev. Dr. Cureton. Of Dr. Tregelles himself 
we need say no more than that he justly enjoys an European reputa- 
tion as the first among the English Biblical scholars. 








A LARGE-HEADED BISHOP. 


Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistole. Edited 
by Henry Ricwarps Luarp, M.A. Published by the authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans. 1861. 
pp. Cxxxi., 467. 


N A MASTERLY PREFACE, Mr. Luard explains the grounds 
upon which the correspondence contained in this volume is en- 
titled to careful preservation and considerate attention. He gives an 
account of the MSS. from which it has been collected ; and compiles 
a brief but interesting biography of the writer. And, certainly, if 
there be any credit due to one who raises himself from obscurity to 
the mitre; if there be any inclination to honour him who has been 
not only the adviser of kings and princes and prelates, but their oppo- 
nent also and their chastiser; if any reverence be due to him who 
combined the gentleness of the Christian with the firmness of the man ; 
if any admiration be due to him who could rebuke his friend and yet 
retain his friendship; if any applause be due to him of whom Roger 
Bacon was fain to confess “ pre aliis hominibus scivit scientias ;” if 
any homage be due to him who was well versed in Greek when Greek 
was at a discount, who was familiar with Hebrew when Hebrew was 
to most men what the writing on the wall was to Belshazzar, who 
was skilled in medicine when medicine was in its infancy, who had a 
soul that vearned towards music, and a hand that was cunning in the 
harp; then none bas more claim to our worshipful regard than 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. Strange it is, as Mr. Luard 
remarks, that, with all his learning and all his accomplishments, his 
fame should have rested in our time chiefly upon a single remarkable 
letter, which, though its genuineness is incontrovertibly established, is 
to be found “in none of the MSS. which contain the collected letters 
of Grosseteste.” So great is the rancour of sectional spirits, so 
powerful the discord of religious differences. Nowhere is more 
clearly demonstrated than in the animosity which prevails between 
Romanist and Protestant the truth of the words ‘‘I came not to send 
peace on the earth but a sword.” Robert Grosseteste resisted an 
appointment which the Pope attempted to make to a canonry at Lin- 
coln ; his opposition, as will appear from the letter itself, and from the 
spirit of all his letters, in one of which he speaks of the Papacy thus : 
“Si dominus Papa, qui a Jesu Christo, cujus vicem gerit, recepit 
plenitudinem potestatis, eam sibi imminueret absque mandato Jesu 
Christi scientis ob qyam utilitatem mandaret eam imminui, nonne 
faceret hoc in injuriam Jesu Christi? ” arose from no Protestantising 
tendencies. Nevertheless he has been cited by moderns on the one 
hand as a harbinger of the Reformation, and on the other as a here- 
tical opponent of the see of St. Peter. Nor are instances of this 
hasty jumping to conclusions from the unsafe foot-hold of insufficient 
datu wanting in recent cases. M. Guizot lately delivered a speech 
upon the Universal Church, which caused him, all unconscious as he 
was, to be hailed by Romanists, as a brand snatched from the burning, 
and to be declaimed against by Protestants as a reed shaken by the 
wind, whilst in our own country the Italian policy of the Opposition 
has won for them the character of friends of the Holy Roman Church, 
and what is perhaps more important in the politician’s estimation, the 
return of a Conservative member or two by means of Roman Catholic 
electors. 
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It is impossible to fix exactly the date of the birth of Robert 
Grosseteste, the spelling of whose name, moreover, is by no means 
settled, but varies according to taste, or fancy, or fashion: Mr. Luard, 
however, makes it tolerably clear that 1175 cannot be far wrong. 
Stradbrook, in Suffolk, is considered to have been his birth-place, and 
that he was of humble origin is attested both by himself, if the 
Lanercost Chronicle be a credible authority in the case of that story 
which makes Grosseteste reply to an earl, who wondered at his courtly 
manners, considering the humility of his origin, that he was certainly 
low-born, but that, by diligent study of the Scriptures, he had endea- 
voured to shape his behaviour after that of the best Scriptural 
eharacters ; and by Matthew Paris, who represents the canons of Lin- 
coln, in their quarrel with Grosseteste, as regretting that they had 
raised so low a fellow to rule over them. Of his earliest years nothing 
is known; it is certain, however, that he went to Oxford, and it is 

robable that from thence he proceeded to Paris to complete his studies. 

t is also certain that he graduated in divinity, and was at one time 
Chancellor of Oxford. After holding various ecclesiastical offices he 
was, in 1225, collated by Hugh de Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, to the 
living of Abbotsley, in Huntingdonshire, and ten years after, in 1235, 
he succeeded Hugh de Wells as Bishop of Lincoln, in the cathedral 
of which he had, for some time previously, held a prebend, as appears 
from a letter of the date 1232, to his sister, in which he says, 
“ Noveris quoque qudd omnes reditus quos habui, resignavi, preter 
prebendam quam habeo in ecclesia Lincolniensi.” In discharging 
his office of bishop he incurred all the odium that a man of piety 
and energy, scandalised at the abuses which had crept into all religious 
bodies, would be sure to encounter in his visitations of archdeaconries, 
chapters, and monasteries. To this period belongs his quarrel with 
the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln (who refused to acknowledge his 
jurisdiction), which was only settled (in the Bishop’s favour) by an 
appeal to the Pope himself in 1245. The previous year had been re- 
markable for a disturbance between members of the University and 
Jews, upon the interesting subject, it is very probably conjectured, 
of usurious exactions; and out of it arose, through the influence most 
likely of Grosseteste, a privilege (not accorded to the sister University 
of Cambridge until sixty-one years afterwards) to the effect that, 
“In causis clericorum ex mutuis datis aut receptis, aut taxationibus 
seu locationibus domorum, aut equis conductis, venditis, seu com- 
mendatis, seu pannis aut victualibus ortum habentibus, seu aliis 
quibuslibet rerum mobilium contractibus, in municipio aut suburbio 
Oxoniz factis,” all cases should be decided before the Chancellor ; 
and thus was laid the foundation of the much-canvassed jurisdiction of 
the Universities. Grosseteste’s severe visitations embroiled him, as 
might readily be imagined, with persons of every rank, from royalty 
to simple friar; but his innate kindliness was so great that few were 
proof against it long. An instance of it: he had noted a friar 
oppressed with constant melancholy; upon him he enjoined as penance 
that he drink a cup of the best of wine ; unwillingly the friar performed 
his task, when “ dearest brother,” quoth the kindly bishop, “ had’st 
thou more frequently this penance thou wouldst have a conscience 
better regulated.” On the 9th of October, 1245, he died, to the great 
delight of his Holiness the Pope, though in the next century he nar- 
rowly escaped canonisation, so prone are discontented men to yearn 
for that virtue which they cannot bear to see. Mr. Luard sums up his 
character in these words: ‘* As an uncompromising opposer of all 
abuses in Church and State, as one whose whole existence was regu- 
lated by the feeling of the awful responsibility of his episcopal office, 
and who, therefore, would not give his consent to the nominees of the 
great being placed in situations for which they were unfit, 
he stands quite unrivalled in our history.” We feel that we 
should not perform our duty to the reader and to the memory 
ofa great man of old, did we omit an outline of that transaction 
which, as we have already said, has more than any other, at least 
among moderns, gained Bishop Grosseteste fame and consideration. 
Innocent IV, had conceived a scheme of providing for his Italian 
favourites by giving them English benefices. And herein we may 
take the opportunity of questioning a statement made lately by a 
learned contemporary in a review of Craik’s “English Literature,” to 
the effect that these Italian presentees did not reside in England, for 
Grosseteste first gave offence to the Pope through refusing “to admit 
an Stalian, ignorant of the English language, to a rich benefice; ” 
besides, in letter 131 of this collection, adistinct objection to foreigners 
is that “linguam non intelligunt ;” which could scarcely be urged against 
non-residents. However, to return to our story: the Pope had a 
nephew Frederick di Lavagna; him his Holiness bade Grosseteste 
induct into a comfortable canonry at Lincoln; “ by provision, any 
exemption or privilege of the Church of Lincoln notwithstanding.” 
But Grossetoste had refused many a young man on the ground of his 
youth and ignorance, and he would make no exception in favour even 
of a Pope’s nephew; so, in what has been called a “ sharpe pistle” 
(No. 128 of this collection), he gives the Popea flat denial; uses the 
words Lucifer and Antichrist almost as frequently as an Exeter Hall 
preacher ; explains the awfulness of the sin of committing the care of- 
souls to an inexperienced pastor, and concludes with the following 
denunciation of the Pope’s “ provisions: ” ‘* Hz autem quas vocant 
provisiones non sunt in zdificationem sed in manifestissimam destruc- 
tionem: non igitur eas potest beata sedes Apostolica; etenim caro 
et sanguis, que regnum Dei non _ possidebunt, eas revelavit ; 
et non Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi qui in ceelis est;” 
which language, as we read, set his Holiness swearing “by Peter and 
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Paul.” Nevertheless, we think that the first few sentences of the 
letter, where he talks of the doctrines ‘ Jesu Christi, Apostolorum 
Magistri et Domini, cujus typum et personam maximé gerit in eccle- 
siastica hierarchiaé dominus Papa,” are proof that he did not consider the 
Pope Antichrist, but only a Pope, and that only so long as he desired 
improper persons to be inducted into English benefices. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Luard, much as we admire his work on the whole, 
upon his glossary ; it is either superabundant or meagre. If botrus, 
cataclysmus, confotio, focaria, imminutus, and theea, require explana- 
tion, then there should have been added to them at least a hundred 
equally unknown words ; if not, they are plainly redundant. Indeed, 
a glossary at all seems to be an encroachment, according to the prin- 
ciples of editing suggested by the Master of the Rolls and the Lords 
of her Majesty’s Treasury. Not that we object to such an encroachment 
when useful, but we do when useless. 


THE ART OF DINING. 
The Lady’s Guide to the Ordering of her Household and the Economy 


of the Dinner Table. By a Lavy. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. pp. xvi., 500. 





Dinners and Dinner Parties. Published for the Author. London: 
Chapman and Hall. pp. 101, 
HERE IS AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION in the 


reproaches which foreigners address to this nation on the subject 
of its eating and drinking. They accuse us of worshipping our 
bellies and of giving the worst dinners in the world. We are afraid 
that there is some amount of truth in both charges, for although it 
has been wittily observed that if London were to tumble about the 
ears of its inhabitants to-morrow, the survivors would meet within the 
week, somewhere among the ruins, to celebrate the event; yet we 
would be bound for it that the dinner given on the oceasion would be 
(like all public dinners) an execrably bad one, that the soups would 
be weak and tepid, the fish stale, the sherry as hot in temperature as 
in quality, and the plombicres in the proper state of liquefaction neces- 
sary to enable the clumsy waiter to pour it down the neck of your 
coat. 

The fact is (and, although it has often been expressed before, it 
should be continually dinned into people’s ears until the mischief be 
remedied) our knowledge of cooking is not equal to the excellence of our 
resources. We are apt, in a stupid, sulky style, to jibe at the French 
on account of the badness of their meat, and to say that they need good 
cooking to make such meat palatable, but that we, with our prime 
beeves and finely bred mutton, do not. The remarkable improve- 
ment which has taken place during late years in the raising of 
stock in France has, however, destroyed all pretext for even this sneer, 
and the French nation adheres to its cuisine, although it is now fur- 
nished with meat in every respect equal to the primest wares of New- 
gate and Leadenhall markets. It is to be remembered also 
that, in spite of our sneering, we do not seem to be by 
any means satisfied with our culinary position as a nation. At 
any rate, we are always grumbling about the state of things both 
in speech and in print. Go where you will, you hear complaints 
about “that eternal haunch of mutton and the boiled fowls;” and 
nine little dinners out of every ten which are given in what are called 
the “respectable” quarters of our great cities (dinners where the 

serlin-gloved greengrocer waits and the entreés come in from the 
confectioner’s), are criticised, when the invités have reached once 
more the privacy of their homes, with sarcastic observations upon the 
insipidity of the made dishes and the warmness of the jelly. Ask any 
bachelor who has travelled, and who knows what good—that is, 
wholesome-—feeding means, and he will tell you that, out of the clubs, 
there is no public dining-place in London where a gentleman may 
enjoy a really good dinner. After a pretty wide experience of the 
public restaurants of the metropolis, candour compels us to say that 
they are for the most part abominable, and that we cannot name even 
one, where a really good dinner can always be obtained. Where French 
cookery is attempted it never rises above the third rank. Even those 
dining-houses which profess to make a specialité of the national 
“joint” (and some of them, to do them justice, really do give the 
joint in perfection), the service is a mere scramble; the waiters are 
either insolently inattentive or more insolently familiar; the wines 
are execrable and expensive. To get anything in the way of eating 
in London, absolutely perfect, there is (we believe) no medium be- 
tween the special private dinners of a few West-end hotels and clubs 
and the Fleet-street taverns, where ‘‘ chop and sawdust” and broiled 
rump steaks may be had in absolute perfection. ; 

The present season of the year is auspicious for a discussion about 
the English school of cookery. The air is heavily redolent of plum- 
puddings and roasted sirloins; through the dark fog-garment with which 
old Christmas loves to deck our humid isle loom visions of monster 
joints, barons of beef, boars’ heads of ferocious appearance (fit food 
for the Berserkers of Odin), not to mention endless processions of 
‘‘ aldermen hung in chains.” Surely if 
cood old English cookery” ought to 


powdered cygnets, geese, and 
ever there were a time when “ \ 
be popular, and when “ nasty French kickshaws” should be held in 
true British contempt, it is now. But beware, my masters, Dr. 
Cathartic brings up the rear, with his attendants Bolus, M.D., and 
Jalap, F.R.C.S.; and if it be a wise maxim that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, it is a wiser one still that the proof of its 
excellence is in the digestion. 
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Yet cookery is a tempting subject at this, indeed at every season, of 
the year. A vast and various subject too. Fain would we enlarge 
upon the great theme of diners a la Russe, a subject which erewhile 
employed the erudite pen of “*G. W. M.” of the Times. That sub- 
ject, however, is far too great to be reduced to the excursus from 
another argument, and we must reserve it for future discussion, For 
the present we will devote our attention to the volumes before us. 

** The Lady’s Guide to the Ordering of her Household” is a stout 
volume of nearly five hundred pages, and professes to aid young 
housekeepers in reforming their dinners and regulating their house- 
holds. ‘The class to whom it is principally addressed is the newly- 
married one, with incomes ranging from 8007. to 2000/. per annum. 
It contains valuable hints on many points too often overlooked, but 
which contribute materially to domestic comfort. There is good 
sound advice on the furnishing of a kitchen; on making a kitchen fire 
burn brightly, economically, and without smoke ; on ventilating and 
lighting up rooms ; on decorating the dinner-table, with instructions 
to servants for waiting on the same; and although we cannot sub- 
scribe to the opinion that the only books available until now ‘ are 
mere lists of not very intelligible recipes” (having an old-fashioned 
reverence for Mrs. Rundel, whose numerous excellent recipes we have 
ever found most intelligible) ; still we see here several programmes 
sketched out for dinners, which on paper promise something exceed- 
ingly inviting, and attached to them are full directions for cooking and 
serving them up. ‘The plan proposed to the young housekeeper is, 
that she should hire a good kitchen maid, and educate her according 
to the rules laid down in this book. This plan has been adopted by 
the authoress on several occasions with great success. We have 
twelve dinners sketched out for sixteen people (one for each month in 
the year), twelve for eight, and twelve for four, with such ample 
details as with ordinary attention must ensure satisfactory results. 
But in glancing over the cartes for the larger dinners, where sixteen 
are to be entertained, in ten out of the twelve we find a * saddle of 
mutton” as the picce de resistance. Are our British hostesses never to 
learn variety in their bills of fare? Are they always to persist in 
giving us the same old story over again? After all the study which 
has evidently been expended upon this volume, is this the sole result? 

Listen ye housekeepers, young and old, who are always wondering 
what shall you have for dinner, with the butcher, poulterer, fish- 
monger, and greengrocer close at hand, their shops filled with better 
and more plentiful raw material than any shops in the world—to what 
happened to the writer of these lines but a very short time ago. Itis 
a simple tale of common experience ; but it may serve to point a moral, 
if not to adorn a table. Not very long ago we happened to take up 
our abode, with a fellow-traveller, in a small Tuscan village, where, 
the hotel not appearing very inviting to our eyes, we took up our 
abode at a neat little cottage, with a very large loggia, looking upon 
a pleasant aspect. Here we committed ourselves to the mercies of an 
ancient padrona, with a bright eye and intelligent expression, which 
augured well for our future dinners—matters of no small importance 
in our estimation. ‘ Never ask us to order anything; send us up 
what you like, only let there be variety,” were our orders—orders 
which were most punctually obeyed. During the three weeks we 
remained there, our dinners were excellent and exquisitely cooked ; 
but there was never a repetition of a plat, The resources with which 
these small triumphs were achieved were certainly not great—a small 
trout stream ; a butcher's shop, open only twice in the week ; a neigh- 
bour’s poultry-yard ; and a large garden, where vegetation ran riot, 
and flourished away luxuriantly, almost unlooked after, but where 
nature, not jealous at being neglected and uncared for, was as rich 
and bountiful as she only chooses to be on Italian soil and under an 
Italian sky. With these slender means, old Francesca managed to 
send us up daily soup or pasta, a fritte, two dishes of vegetables, one 
dish of meat, and one dish of poultry of some kind or other, with a 
plentiful dessert and dolce course. And all this was prepared in a 
tiny kitchen, furnished with a scanty store of utensils, and in a sort of 
brick counter with several small square holes, in which charcoal was 
lighted only when required. 

Picture for a moment an ordinary English cook arriving at a fresh 
place and finding such an apparatus, inclosed in such a space, for 
sending up a dinner of five or six courses. Yet in England, with all 
our ‘‘ superior arrangements,” we have seldom eaten a fry to compare 
with one of Francesca’s delicate brown /rittes—so crisp and hot and 
delicious were they, that we requested permission to be present at 
the operation, to try and Cive into the secret of so great a success. 

The plat in preparation was to be a mixed fry. There was a sweet- 
bread and about a quarter of a pound of calf’s liver, both of which 
were cut up into very small pieces ; then there were some tiny delicate 
yellow blossoms of the vegetable marrow. All of these, after having 
been well rolled in yelks of eggs, beaten up, were popped one by one into 
a pan, filled with boiling Lucca oil of the finest quality, certainly not 
less than nine or ten inches deep. The result was a fry, and not a 
Jrizale. ‘ But isnot that very extravagant,” we asked, “to consume 
so much oil for so small a plat?” “On the contrary,” replied 
Francesca, “it is more economical than using a smaller quantity; for 
when all is fried, I pour the oil intoa clean vessel, skim the surface, and 
it will be perfectly good for to-morrow’s use, with the addition of a 
little fresh oil. Thus it will serve for three or four days, and when I 


discard it wholly for cooking purposes, I shall burn it in the lucernas ; 
where, if it has been 7 skimmed, and any sediment that may 
>it will burn with as bright a light as 


remain properly drained o 








though it had never been previously used—so you see it is not extrava- 
gant.” ‘ But, Francesca, where did you learn to cook so well and 
with so much economy?” “ Ah! Signor, when I married I was not 
capace to cook an egg en chemise. I was born in a large town where 
everything is so handy, and when I came here there was a servant 
kept for me, who, like myself, was senza educazione. I saw no use in 
keeping a dog and barking myself, so I set my wits to work, and now 
I am capace di tuttv.” A thought stole over us, that perhaps things 
were too handy at home, and that as there was no necessity to set 
wits to work, the wits were consequently left in idleness. 

But all the blame should not, with justice, rest on the cook: we 
should bear much of it ourselves. As a people, we are extremely slow 
at adopting any new fashion. What strikes us as so enjoyable in 
other countries, on our return home we seldom adopt ; but take again 
to our old jog-trot ways, never attributing the pleasure which we 
have enjoyed to the change and variety which was its true source. 
Take, for instance, the pasta, or maccaroni, which in Italy is served 
at the commencement of dinner instead of soup; it is a dish which 
calls only for most simple preparation. The pasta is thrown into 
a pan of boiling water, with a small handful of salt. It must be well 
boiled and drained, and served up immediately, plentifully mixed with 
a liberal supply of oiled butter and grated Parmesan cheese. There 
are at least twenty pastas, which can be flavoured with truffles, mush- 
rooms, tomatos, anchovies, sauce piquante ; indeed, there is an endless 
variety in the manner of dressing it. English people travelling in 


Italy enjoy these dishes vastly, but when they return they seldom, if 


ever, adopt them on their own tables, as the price of the article here 
ciearly shows. In Italy, pasta costs about 24d. the twelve ounces (the 
Italian pound): here we pay 15d. for sixteen ounces of an inferior 
article. Ifthe demand were greater, the supply would be better, and 
at more reasonable price. 

Weare looking forward with great interest to the effect which the 
results of the Acclimatisation Society will have on the English dinner- 
table. We understand that it has been perfectly successful with the 
yam. No doubt in a short time we shall hear they have been equally 
happy in the cultivation of the cush-cush and tunya. But, perhaps, 
when the genuine Briton has tasted these delicious varieties of the 
potato once or twice, he will return to his first love, expressing him- 
self to the effect, ‘‘ that there is nothing like our own good mealy 
potatoes after all ;” and look upon himself as a badly used and a most 
aggrieved individual if his dinner passed off without a steaming dish- 
ful of them. On the other hand, however, we have good hope that 
when, some ten years hence, through the means of this valuable 
society, we shall have our already heavy list of meats, increased from 
all quarters of the globe—a reformer of our dinner table will be able 
to propose for ten dinners out of twelve, a greater variety than a 
saddle of mutton as the pitce de resistance. 

On opening ‘“ Dinners and Dinner Parties,” we hoped to find a 
readable volume, filled with suggestions to dinner-givers, but our 
hopes were grievously disappointed, and instead of what we expected, 
we found nothing but a vulgar tirade against everybody and every- 
thing. The mistress and her dress, the daughters and their educa- 
tion, the cook and her productions, are all furiously attacked and 
ranted at ; nothing (even matters quite irrelevant to the subject) escapes 
the most virulent abuse. The author must, indeed, have been most un- 
lucky in his experiences if we may take the following as a specimen: 

What is more disgusting than the everyday English dinners? The soups 
thick and tasting of allspice, and the essence of dirty saucepans; the thick 
lumps of clay, which they dignify by the name of oyster or lobster patties, 
which require powerful spectacles to discover either the oyster or the lobster ; 
cods’ head and shoulders, badly cooked, surrounded with raw parsley, the 
oyster sauce nothing more than bill-sticker’s paste, with a very sparing quantity 
of oysters with their beards on; soles fried till they are black, or the colour of 
chocolate; the side dishes, at which every one shakes his head; the eternal 
vulgar logs of beef and mutton, badly cooked, with a slop of water from the 
pot in which the vegetables were boiled by way of gravy, and surrounded with 
raw garden stuff as garnish; a pair of fowls done to rags covered with bill- 
sticker’s paste, and garnished, as they call it, with a barrowful of raw parsley, 
followed by jellies made from the gelatine manufactured by the horse-knacker, 
and pastry not fit for the stomach of an ostrich. 

And to remedy all these defects a few receipts are given at the end 
of the book, and a strong recommendation to adopt the model kitchen, 
fitted up with china saucepans from Dresden (Mr. Powell, of the White- 
friars Glass Works, is the agent), and in it to erect a gas stove. Much 
might be said on this latter point; for any invention which will im- 
prove upon our present wasteful kitchen coal fire, at which the cook 
scorches her face, blackens her fingers, is driven to the gin-bottle, and 
can only pursue her business with discomfort, would be too great a 
boon to us not to give it the very warmest encouragement. 

In the preface we are told “that the three million and odd house- 
wives of England and Wales may read this book to their improvement ; 
and although there are statements that may cause them to blush, there 
is nothing but what their daughters may read.” We very much 
doubt that any improvement is likely to ensue from the perusal 
of such wholesale abuse; and if blushing be not experienced, 
there are one or two filthy anecdotes related which will, without fail, 
cause much more unpleasant sensations. One of these, which is one 
of the nastiest stories we ever remember to have met with, is repre- 
sented as having taken place when ‘the author was present,” and the 
mistress of the house reprimanded ‘the footman.” As the circum- 
stances are not of a nature to have been disclosed before a visitor, we 
suspect (what the tone of the book renders almost certain) that “ the 
author” and “ the footman” are identical. 
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THE MORMONS AND THE UTAH TERRITORY. 


The City of the Saints and Across the Rocky Mountains to California. 
By Ricwarp F. Burton. London: Longmans. pp. x., 707. 
APTAIN BURTON is certainly not the man to let grass grow 
under his feet. Asa pious Moslem would say, he is indeed “a 
son of Sheitan,” and inherits the disposition of his father to ‘go to 
and fro upon the earth.” At something under the age generally 
assigned to the prime of life, he has visited all the four quarters of the 
globe, and has seen most of the principal cities of the world, This 
very journey, the circumstances of which are recorded in the volume 
before us, was undertaken in order that he might complete the list of 
“ Holy Cities” which he had visited; the catalogue of Memphis, 
Benares, Jerusalem, Rome, and Meccah not being deemed complete 
without a visit to the Great Salt Lake City, the seat of the Mormon 
fanaticism. Another remarkable peculiarity about Captain Burton is 
the rapidity and resolution with which he carries his plans into exe- 
cution. While other people would be planning an expedition and 
conning over its details, Captain Burton executes it. Without being 
precisely possessed of Puck’s power of putting ‘‘a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes,” he certainly has the most extraordinary gift 
of locomotion, and can be backed (in sporting phraseology) to go 
faster and see more in the time than any other traveller of the present 
day. In April 1860, if report be no liar, he made one of the little 
morning party which went down to Farnborough to see Mr. Thomas 
Sayers do fistic battle with Mr. John C. Heenan, ‘the Benicia Boy.” 
On the 7th of August of that same year he is at St. Joseph’s, Mis- 
souri, starting upon a long journey of nineteen miles across prairie 
and the Rocky Mountains for the Great Salt Lake City—a distance of 
1136 miles. Here he stayed a little more than three weeks, and on 
the 19th of October arrived at Carson City, in California, after a 
ainful and dangerous journey. On the first of November the follow- 
Ing entry was made in his journal : “ Eight hours down the Sacramento 
River, past Benicia—the birth-place of the Boy.” A few weeks more 
and Captain Burton was once more in London enjoying the delights 
and amenities of social life. The last time we saw him was at the 
stormy meeting of the Ethnological Society, when fiery little M. du 
Chaillu chastised the absurd arrogance and insolence of an objector 
who confessed that he had never read the book he was abusing. In 


his cool, easy style, Burton patted Paul, the gorilla-killer, upon the 


shoulder, and seemed quite ready to accompany the party to 
Belgium, had the Irishman decided upon appealing to the arbi- 
trament of arms. At the moment we write, he is, we believe, 
himself in Equatorial Africa, not very far distant from the gorilla 
country. Asa Frenchman would say—“ Quelle Vie!” 

Before opening his diary of the adventures which befel him on his 
journey to and from the Mormon capital, which, with characteristic 
levity, he christens ‘“*the young Meccah of the West,” Captain 
Burton gives a number of interesting and useful details respecting 
route, outfit, &c. His “kit” is described with amusing insouciance : 

One india-rubber‘ blanket pierced in the centre for a poncho, and 
garnished along the longer side with buttons, and corresponding’ elastic loops 
with a strap at the short end, converting it into a carpet-bag—a “sine qua 
non”’ from the Equator to the Pole. A buffalo-robe ought to have been added 
asa bed: ignorance however prevented, and borrowing did the rest. With 
one’s coat as a pillow, a robe, and a blanket, one may defy the dangerous 
“bunks” of the stations. .... The prairie traveller is not particular about 
toilette: the easist dress is a dark flannel shirt, worn over the normal article; 
no braces—I say it, despite Mr. Galton—but broad leather belt for “‘six- 
shooter” and for ‘‘ Arkansas tooth pick,” a long clasp-knife, or for the rapier 
of the Western world, called after the hero who perished in the “red butchery 
of the Alamo.” The nether garments should be forked with good buckskin, or 
they will infallibly give out, and the lower end should be tucked into the boots, 
after the sensible fashion of our grandfathers, before those ridiculous Welling- 
tons were dreamed of by our sires. In warm weather, a pair of moccasins will 
be found as easy slippers, but they are bad for wet places, they make the feet 
tender, they strain the back sinews and they form the first symptom of the 
Savage mania, Socks keep the feet cold; there are, however, those who should 
take six pair. The use of the pocket-handkerchief is unknown in the plains, 
some people, however, are uncomfortable without it ; not liking ‘‘se emuvgere”’ 
after the fashion of Horace’s father. 

For weapons, he carried two revolvers, a long top-heavy ‘ shooting- 
iron” for buffalo and antelope, and an air-gun, the use of which was 
*‘ to astonish the natives.” By way of impressing us with an idea of 
the perils of the journey, he adds that ‘from the moment of leaving 
St. Jo. to the time of reaching Placerville in Sacramento, the 
~ should never be absent from a man’s right side—remember it is 

andier than on the cther—nor the bowie-knife from the left.” The 
best mode of using the former weapon, according to Captain Burton, 
is by firing it from the hip, “by means of the right fore-finger laid 
flat along the cylinder whilst the medius draws the trigger.” It saves 
time, and a second will sometimes make all the difference as to which 
of two combatants is the victim. 

We can only notice a few points jotted by Captain Burton in his 
journey across the plains. The narrative is graphic, not to say spicy, 
and everywhere reminds us of the account, by the same personage, 
of the pilgrimage to Meccah. Rather constitutionally than inten- 
tionally, we suspect, there is a constant strain after effect, anda never- 
ceasing effort, rather heightened than concealed by an evident assump- 
tion of nonchalance, to glorify the hero, and exaggerate the valour of 
his exploits and the dangers and difficulties he overcame. Occasion- 
ally the affectation of coolness betrays Captain Burton into absurdities 
by forcing that which is evidently intended to be horrible just over 
the verge of those limits which divide the sublime from the ridiculous. 











Take, for example, the following account of the operation of 
** scalping :” 

When the Indian sees his enemy fall he draws his scalp-knife—the modern is 
of iron, formerly it was of flint, obsidian, or other hard stone—and twisting the 
scalp-lock, which is left long for that purpose, and boastfully braided or deco- 
rated with some gaudy ribbon or with the war-eagle’s plume, round his left 
hand, makes with the right two semicircular incisions, with and against the 
sun, about the part to be removed. The skin is next loosened with the knife 
point, if there be time to spare and if there be much scalp to be taken. The 
operator then sits on the ground, places his feet against the subject's shoulders 
by way of leverage, and holding the scalp-lock with both hands he applies a 
strain which soon brings off the spoils with a sound which, I am told, is not 
unlike “flop.” Without the long lock it would be difficult to remove the scalp ; 
prudent white travellers, therefore, are careful before setting out through an 
Indian country to “ shingle-off” their hair as closely as possible; the Indian 
moreover hardly cares for a half-filedged scalp. To judge from the long love- 
locks affected by the hunter and mountaineer, he seems to think lightly of this 
precaution, to hold it, in fact, a point of honour that the savage should have a 
fair chance. A few cunning men have surprised their adversaries with wigs. 
The operation of scalping must be exceedingly painful; the sufferer turns, 
wriggies, and ‘‘ squirms ” upon the ground like a scotched snake. 

Captain Burton gives the following account of the use of the hot- 
air bath by the Indians of the plains: 

Amongst some tribes, the Hamman or Turkish bath is invariably the appen- 
dage toa village. It is an oven sunk in the earth, with room for about a score 
of persons, and a domed roof of tamped and timber-propped earth,—often mis- 
taken for a bulge in the ground,—pierced with a little square window for 
ventilation when not in use. A fire is kindled in the centre, and the patient, 
after excluding the air, sits quietly in this rude calidarium till half roasted and 
stifled by the heat and smoke. Finally, like the Rassian peasant, he plunges 
into the burn that runs hard by and feels his ailments dropping off him with the 
dead cuticle. 

Soon after crossing the frontiers of Utah territory, Captain Burton 
fell in with one Ephe Hawks, one of the redoubtable ‘“* Danite” chiefs 
of whom so many ferocious stories have been told. The gallant 
Captain found Ephe anything but a very repulsive personage : 

1 had often heard of this individual, as one of the old triumvirate of Mormon 
desperadoes, the other two being Orrin Porter Rockwell and Billi Hickman—as 
the leader of the dreaded Danite band, and in short as a model rufiian. The ear 
often teaches the eye to form its pictures: I had eliminated a kind of mental 
sketch of those assassin faces which one sees on the Apennines and Pyrenees, 
and was struck by what met the eye of sense. The “vile villain,” as he has 
been called by anti-Mormon writers, who verily do not try to ménager their 
epithets, was a middle-sized, light-haired, good looking man, with regular 
features, a pleasant and bumorous countenance, and the manly manner of his 
early sailor life, touched with the rough cordiality of the mountaineer. ‘* Frank 
as a bear hunter,” is a proverb in these lands. He had, like the rest of the 
triumvirate, and, like most men (Anglo-Americans) of desperate courage and 
fiery excitable temper, a clear pale blue eye, verging upon grey, and looking as 
if it wanted nothing better than to light up, together with a cool and quiet 
glance that seemed to shun neither friend nor foe. 

The terrible Ephe began with a facetious allusion to all our new dangers 
under the roof of a Danite, to which in similar strain, I made answer that 
Danite or Damnite was pretty much the same to me. After dining, we pro- 
ceeded to make trial of the air-cane, to which he took, as 1 could see by the way 
he handled it, and by the nod with which he acknowledged the observation, 
‘‘ almighty convenient sometimes not to make a noise, Mister,” a great fancy. 
He asked me whether I had a mind to ‘‘have a slap"’ at his namesake, an offer 
which was gratefully accepted, under the promise that “cufly” should pre- 
viously be marked down so as to save a long ride and a troublesome trudge over 
the mountains. His battery of “ kiilb’ars” was heavy and in good order, so 
that on this score there would have beer no trouble, and the only tool he bade 
me bring was a Colt’s revolver, dragoon size. He told me that he was likely to 
be in England next year, when he had set the “ole woman” to her work. I 
suppose my look was somewhat puzzled, for Mrs. Dana graciously explained 
that every western wife, even when still, as Mrs. Ephe was, in her teens, com- 
mands that venerable title, venerable, though somehow not generally coveted. 


Shortly after meeting with this redoubtable individual, Captain 
Burton and his party came in full view of the Land of Promise : 

The valley presently lay before our sight. At this place the pilgrim emigrants, 
like the Hajis of Mecca and Jerusalem, give vent to the emotious long pent up 
within their bosoms by sobs and tears, laughter and congratulations, psalms and 
hysterics. It is indeed no wonder that the children dance, that strong men 
cheer and shout, and that nervous women, broken with fatigue and hope deferred, 
scream and faint; that the ignorant should fondly believe that the “ Spirit 
of God pervades the very atmosphere,” and that Zion on the tops of 
the mountains is nearer heaven than other parts of the earth. In good 
sooth, though uninfluenced by religious fervour—beyond the natural satistac- 
tion of seeing a bran new Holy City—even I could not, after niveteen days in a 
mail-wagon, gaze upon the scene without emotion. re 

The Sublime and the Beautiful were in present contrast, Switzerland and 
Italy lay side by side. The magnificent scenery of the past mountains and 
ravines still floated before the retina, as emerging from the gloomy depths of the 
Golden Pass—the mouth of Emigration Kanyon is more poetically so called— 
we came suddenly in view of the Holy Valley of the West. 

From a plan here given of the Great Salt Lake City, we find that 
it is an irregular parallelogram, divided into a hundred and thirty-five 
blocks, each block being divided into eight lots of an acre and a 
quarter each, so that each block contains ten acres. ‘Chree of these 
blocks are public squares, another is called “Old Fort,” and another is 
the Temple Block. ‘The blocks of the leading Saints cluster round the 
Temple Block, and that of Brigham Young faces the east side of that 
edifice. In describing the condition of the city and the peculiar in- 
stitutions of Mormonism, Captain Burton warns us that there is 
much danger of falling into error and misconception from the very 
various accounts given by persons who regard events from different 
points of view. ‘Parenthetically (he observes), I must here warn 
the reader that in Great Salt Lake City there are three distinct 
opinions concerning, three several reasons for, and three diametrically 
different accounts of, everything that happens, viz., that of the Mor- 
mons, which is invariably one-sided; that of the Gentiles, which 1s 
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sometimes fair and just; and that of the Anti-Mormons, which is 
always prejudiced and violent.” Captain Burton’s own account of his 
first impressions of the city is, upon the whole, highly favourable. 

The best houses resemble East Indian bungalows, with flat roofs, and low 
shady verandahs, well trellised, and supported by posts or pillars, All are pro- 
vided with chimneys, and substantial doors to keep out the piercing cold. The 
offices are always placed, for hygienic reasons, outside; and some have a story 
and a half—the latter intended for lumber and other stores. I looked in vain 
for the outhouse harems, in which certain romancers concerning things Mormon 
had informed me that wives are kept, like any other stock. I presently found 
this but one of a multitude of delusions. Upon the whole the Mormon settle- 
ment was a vast improvement upon its contemporaries in the valleys of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. ... . 

The people came to their doors to see the mail-coach, as if it were the ‘‘ Derby 
dilly,” of old, go by. I could not but be struck by the modified English appear- 
ance of the colony, and by the prodigious numbers of the white-headed children. 

Considering the number of books which have been written about. 
thé Mormons and their settlements, it is no wonder that a tangled heap 
of error overlies the truth respecting them in almost every particular. 
Our author divides the Mormon literature into three classes—the Gen- 
tile, the Anti-Mormon, and the Mormon. By the first class he under- 
stands ‘‘the comparatively unprejudiced observer ”—whatever that 
may mean ; but we suppose that it is in this class that Captain Burton 
would wish his own volume to be classed. Of ‘ Gentile” books, he 
gives a catalogue raisonnée of ten works; of Anti-Mormon, he speci- 
fies thirty-three, besides twenty-seven polemical Anti-Mormon works. 
The Mormons themselves have produced in defence of their religion, 
according to Captain Burton,’a hundred and eleven volumes and tracts, 
in English, French, German, Italian, Danish, and Welsh. Of foreign 
languages, that which has received the largest number of contributions 
from Mormon literature is the Welsh, a circumstance which is not 
surprising when we connect it with the popularity of Mormonism in 
the Principality. 

That social life in the Mormon City is not very dissimilar from 
what it is wherever the Anglo-Saxon race do congregate, and are 
prosperous, may be gathered from Captain Burton’s account of a 
Mormon ball. The bill of fare is enough to satisfy the most voracious 
advocate for ‘“‘sié down suppers;” for it comprises four hot soups, 
eighteen pieces de résistance, six entrées, nine vegetables, fourteen 
sweets, and a dessert of ten dishes, the whole being served in four 
courses. ‘The most notable of these dishes are oyster soup, roasts of 
bear and elk, sugar-corned beef, beaver’s tails, hominy, green-apple 
pie, and peach jelly. In their consumption of alcoholic beverages the 
Mormons are exceedingly temperate, and if the Saints could have it 
all their own way nothing would cross the boundaries of the Utah 
territory stronger than dager-bier. The dancing at these balls appears 
to be quite as healthy and vigorous as the feeding : 

The Prophet dances, the Apostles dance, the Bishops dance. A professor of 
this branch of the fine arts would thrive in Zion, where the most learned 
of pedagogues would require to eke out a living after the fashion of one Aris- 
tocles, surnamed the “ broad shouldered.” The saltation is not in the languid, 
done-up style that polite Europe affects; as in the days of our grandparents, 
“positions” are maintained, steps are elaborately executed, and a somewhat 
severe muscular exercise is the result. I confess to a prejudice againt dancing, 
after the certain, which we are told is the uncertain, epoch of life, and have often 
joined in the merriment excited amongst French folks by the aspect of some 
bald-headed and stiff-jointed ‘‘ Anglais,” mingling crabbed age with joyful 
youth in a public ball. Yet there is high authority for perseverance in the 
practice; David danced, we are told, with all his might, and Scipio, according 
to Seneca, was wont thus to exercise his heroic limbs, 


Captain Burton’s account of Brigham Young, is upon the whole 
favourable to ‘ the Prophet.” 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be unfair in a visitor to draw the por- 
trait of one visited. But this is no common case. I have violated no rights of 
hospitality. Mr. Brigham Young is a “seer, revelator, and prophet; having 
all the gifts of God which he bestows upon the Head of the Church:” his me- 
moirs, lithographs, photographs, and portraits, have been published again and 
again. I add but one more likeness; and, finally, I have nothing to say except 
in his favour. i : 5 

The Prophet was born at Whittingham, Vermont, on the Ist of June, 1801; 
he was consequently, in 1860, fifty-nine years of age: he looks about forty- 
five. La célébrité viellit—I had expected to see a venerable-looking old man. 
Scarcely a grey thread appears in his hair, which is parted on the side, light 
coloured, rather thick, and reaches below the ears with a half curl. He formerly 
wore it long, after the Western style; now it is cut level with the ear lobes. 
The forehead is somewhat narrow, the eyebrows are thin, the eyes between grey 
and blue, with a calm, composed, and somewhat reserved expression; a slight 
droop in the left lid made me think that he had suffered from paralysis; I after- 
wards learned that the ptosis is the result of a neuralgia which has long tor- 
mented him. For this reason he usually covers his head, except in his own 
house or in the tabernacle. Mrs. Ward, who is followed by the Revue des deux 
Mondes, therefore errs again in asserting that “his Mormon majesty never re- 
moves his hat in public.” The nose, which is fine and somewhat sharp- 
pointed, is bent a little to the left. The lips are close, like the New Englander’s, 
and the teeth, especially those of the under jaw, are imperfect. ‘The cheeks are 
rather fleshy, and the line between the als of the nose and the mouth is broken ; 
the chin is somewhat peaked, and the face clean shaven, except under the jaws, 
where the beard is allowed to grow. The hands are well made, and not dis- 
figured by rings. The tigureis somewhat large, broad-shouldered, and stooping 
a little when standing. 

The Prophet’s dress was neat and plain as a Quaker’s, all grey homespun, 
except the cravat and waistcoat. His coat was of antique cut, and, like the 
pantaloons, baggy, and the buttons were black. A necktie of dark silk, with a 
large bow, was loosely passed round a starchless collar, which turned down of 
its own accord. The waistcoat was of black satin—once an article of almost 
national dress—single-breasted, and buttoned nearly to the neck, and a plain 
gold chain was passed into the pocket. The boots were Wellington, apparently 
of American make. 7 : 
= Altogether the Prophet’s appearance was that of a gentleman farmer in New 
Engla id—in fact, such as he is: his father was an agriculturist and revolu- 


tionary soldier, who settled “ down East.” 





He is a well-preserved man ; a fact 








which some attribute to his habit of sleeping, as the Citizen Proudhon so 
strongly advises, in solitude. His manner is at once affable and impressive, 
simple and courteous: his want of pretension contrasts favourably with certain 
pseudo-prophets that I have seen, each and every one of whom holds himself 
to beja “ Logos,” without other claim save a semi-maniacal self-esteem. He 
shows no signs of dogmatism, bigotry, or fanaticism, and never once 
entered—with me at least—upon the subject of religion. He impresses a 
stranger with a certain sense of power: his followers are, of course, 
wholly fascinated by his superior strength of brain. It is commonly said 
there is only one chief in Great Salt Lake City, and that is “ Brigham.’’ 
His temper is even and placid, his manner is cold, in fact, like his face, some- 
what bloodless, but he is neither morose nor methodistic, and where occasion 
requires he can use all the weapons of ridicule to direful effect, and “ speak a 
bit of his mind ” in a style which no one forgets. He often reproves his erring 
followers in purposely violent language, making the terrors of a scolding the 
punishment in lieu of hanging for a stolen horse or cow. His powers of obser- 
vation are intuitively strong, and his friends declare him to be gifted with an 
excellent memory and a perfect judgment of character. If he dislikes a stranger 
at the first interview, he never sees him again. Of his temperance and sobriety 
there is but one opinion. His life is ascetic: his favourite food is baked potatoes 
with a little butter-milk, and his drink water: he disapproves, as do all strict 
Mormons, of spiritous liquors, and never touches anything stronger than a glass 
of thin Lager-bier; moreover, he abstains from tobacco. Mr. Hyde has 
accused him of habitual intemperance: he is, as his appearance shows, rather 
disposed to abstinence than to the reverse. Of his education I cannot speak : 
‘‘men not books, deeds not words,’’ has ever been his motto: he probably has, 
as Mr. Randolph said of Mr. Johnston, “‘a mind uncorrupted by books.” In 
the only discourse which I heard him deliver, he pronounced impétus, impétus. 
Yet he converses with ease and correctness, has neither snuffle nor pompous- 
ness, and speaks as an authority upon certain subjects, such as agriculture and 
stock-breeding. He assumes no airs of extra sanctimoniousness, and has the 
plain, simple manners of honesty. His followers deem him an angel of light, 
his foes, a goblin damned: heis, I presume, neither one or the other, I cannot 
pronounce about his scrupulousness: all the world over, the sincerest religious 
belief, and the practice of devotion, are sometimes compatible not only with the 
most disorderly life but with the most terrible crimes; for mankind mostly 
believes that— 
Tl est avec le ciel des accommodements. 

He has been called hypocrite, swindler, forger, murderer.—No one looks it less. 
The best authorities—from those who accuse Mr. Joseph Smith of the most 
heartless deception, to those who believe that he began as an impostor and 
ended asja prophet—find in Mr. Brigham Young “ an earnest, obstinate, egotistic 
enthusiasm, fanned by persecution and inflammed by bloodshed.” He is the 
St. Paul of the New Dispensation: true and sincere, he gave point, and energy, 
and consistency to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and unforeseeing 
fanaticism of Mr. Joseph Smith; and if he has not been able to create, he has 
shown himself great in controlling, circumstances. Finally, there is a total 
absence of pretension in his manner, and he has been so long used to power that 
he cares nothing for its display. The arts by which he rules the heterogeneous 
mass of conflicting elements are indomitable will, profound secresy, and uncom- 
mon astuteness. 

The account which is given of the Prophet’s mode of life, his 
belongings, and the mode whereby he sustains the great expenses of 
his large family, is very fairly and intelligibly put. Brigham Young 
occupies an entire block of the city, upon which are several houses 
and offices, all occupied by him and his. The rest of the land is 
cultivated. It is said that he has made 50,000/. in business, “ which 
makes a millionaire in these mountains.” How he made it is very 
clearly explained : “* His fortunes were principally made in business ; 
like the late Imam of Muscat, he is the chief merchant as well as the 
high priest. Hesends long trains of wagons freighted with various 
goods to the Eastern States, and supplies caravans and settlements 
with grain and provisions, From the lumber which he sold to the 
Federal troops for hutting themselves at Camp Floyd, he is supposed 
to have netted not less than 200,000 dols.” 

The Frophet received us in his private office, where he transacts the greater 
part of his business, corrects his sermons, and conducts his correspondence. It 
is a plain, neat room, with the usual conveniences, a large writing-desk and 
money-safe, table, sofas, and chairs, all made by the able mechanics of the settle- 
ment. I remarked a pistol and a rifle hung within ready reach on the right- 
hand wall; one of these is, I was told, a newly-invented twelve-shooter. There 
was a look of order, which suited the character of the man; it is said that a 
door badly hinged, or a curtain hung awry, “ puts his eye out.” His style of 
doing business at the desk or in the field—for the Prophet does not disdain 
handiwork—is to issue distinct, copious, and intelligible directions to his 
employées, after which he dislikes referring to the subject, it is typical of his 
mode of acting, slow, deliberate, and conclusive. 

Into the domestic concerns of a man like this, Captain Burton 
(strongly as the organ of inquisitiveness is developed in his cranium) 
discreetly forbore to inquire too curiously ; what he tells us, however, 
may be taken as at least as reliable as anything we have yet learnt 
respecting the Mormon chief. 

I was unwilling to add to the number of those who had annoyed the Prophet 
by domestic allusions, and therefore have no direct knowledge of the extent 
to which he carries polygamy; some Gentiles allow him seventeen, others 
thirty-six, out of a household of seventy members, others an indefinite 
number of wives scattered through the different settlements. Of tlese, doubt- 
less, many are but wives by name, such, for instance, as the widows of the 
late prophet; and others are married more for the purpose of building up for 
themselves spiritual kingdoms than for the normal purpose of matrimony. When 
treating of normal polygamy I shall attempt to show that the relation between 
the sexes as regulated by the Mormon faith necessitates polygamy. I shonld 
jadge the Prophet's progeny to be numerous from the following circumstances 
On one occasion, when standing with him on the belvidere, my eye fell upon @ 
new erection; it could be compared externally to nothing but an English 
gentleman’s hunting stables with their little clock tower, and I asked him what 
it was intended for? “A private school for my children,” he replied, ‘‘ directed 
by Brother E, B. Kelsey.” The harem is said to have cost 30,000 dols. 

In spite of all that has been written against the Mormons, the 
stream of emigration flows towards them steadily, and bears with it, 
not the halt, the lame, and the blind, but substantial, healthy people, 
respectable in character and provided either with property or useful 
talents. With the idler, the speculator, and the drunkard they will 
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have no consorting. Their confidential agents are spread over the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, and it is only persons who have 
been duly approved of by them who can be admitted into the fellowship 
of “ the saints.” From 1500 to 2000 persons emigrate to them yearly 
from the British Isles, besides some mee of French, Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Swiss. When we consider the troubled state of 
some of the elder forms of civilisations, the wasting wars, the lavish 
expenditure of money laboriously earned, the burdens of taxation, the 
despotism of rulers and of oligarchies, and the utter confusion which 
prevails in some of them as regards the fundamental principles of 
religion and of law, it is perhaps, after all, not so very wonderful 
that there are some persons narrow-minded enough to grow so 
impatient of such a state of things as to seek a refuge and a change in 
the distant solitudes of the far West. 

Whatever may be the sins of the Mormons, it is not by mob- 
murder and Lynch-law that they ought to be dealt with. The 
slaughters of the Smiths and of Pratt are disgraceful to any country 
calling itself civilised, and add, if possible, a deeper dye to the en- 
sanguined soil of Arkansas. No doubt there are many points in the 
social polity of the Mormons which seem utterly detestable to us, and 
which directly militate against the recognised moral code of all Chris- 
tian peoples. As for the Smith’s imposture and the Book of Mormon, 
they are altogether abominations on the face of the earth. Be that 
as it may, rowdies and bullies are not the proper judges of such mat- 
ters, and lawlessness and murder are even worse than polygamy and 
communism. As for the former institution, no one can be said to 
know how much can be urged in its favour, before perusing the bold 
and ingenious‘defence propounded on its behalf by Mrs. Belinda B. Pratt, 
the wife of the celebrated “apostle,” in a letter to her sister, in New 
Hampshire, who had remonstrated with her on the subject. This 
polemic is far too long to be quoted in extenso, and we must content 
ourselves with one brief quotation by way of sample : 

I have formed family and kindred ties, which are inexpressibly dear to me? 
and which I can never bring my feelings to consent to dissolve. I have a good 
and virtuous husband whom I love. We have four little children which are 
mutually and inexpressibly dear to us. And besides this my husband has 
seven other living wives, and one who has departed to a better world. He has 
in all upwards of twenty-five children. All these mothers and children are 
endeared to me by kindred ties, by mutual affection, by acquaintance and asso- 
ciation ; and the mothers in particular, by mutual and long-continued exercised 
of toil, patience, long-suffering, and sisterly kindness. We all have our imper- 
fections in this life: but I know that these are good and worthy women, and 
that my husband is a good and worthy man; one who keeps the command- 
ments of Jesus Christ, and presides in his family like an Abraham. He seeks 
to provide for them with all diligence; he loves them all, and seeks to comfort 
them and make them happy. He teaches them the commandments of Jesus 
Christ, and gathers them about him in the family circle to call upon his God, 
both morning and evening. He and his family have the confidence, esteem, 
goodwill, and fellowship of this entire territory, and of a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances in Europe and America. He is a practical teacher of morals and 
religion, a promoter of general education. and at present occupies an honour- 
able seat in the Legislative Council of this territory. 

We regret that we cannot give some more examples of Captain 
Burton’s sketches of life in the Great Salt Lake City, or of his home- 
ward journey vid California. It may not be. Enough for the present to 
commend this volume to the perusal of those who desire a little infor- 
mation, entirely untinctured by prejudice, concerning these very 
remarkable fanatics. 








AN ENGLISH REFORMER. 
John Rogers: the Compiler of the First Authorised English Bible; 
the Pioneer of the English Reformation; and its First Martyr. 

Embracing a Genealogical Account of his Family, Biographical 

Sketches of some of his principal Descendants, his own Writings, 

§c. By Josern Lemvuet Cuester. London: Longman, Green, 

Longman, and Roberts. pp. 452. 

HiS IS AN EXTREMELY HONEST AND LABORIOUS 
WORK, but occasionally prolix and ill-digested. It is open 
also, we think, to the graver charge that the writer, in his ultra zeal 
for the hero of his choice, does not always do justice to that hero’s 
contemporaries. Of the origin of his work Mr. Chester says: “* The 
writer, in common with thousands of his New England brethren, was 
traditionally a descendant from the Marian proto-martyr. During a 
protracted visit to the mother-country, he devoted a considerable time 
to genealogical researches, in order to establish, if possible, the cor- 
rectness of these claims.” That these researches have been very 
minute and careful is fully testified by this volume generally, to say 
nothing of the seventy pages in which the author sums up the results 
of his genealogical inquiries. We regret to be obliged to-add, that 
Mr. Chester has discovered that he himself cannot claim kith and kin 
with Rogers, and through him with Charlemagne; for the author 
proves very clearly that the royal Norman blood ran in the veins of 
the martyr. We quote the following note, for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern, premising that we ourselves have, within the 
last few months, seen at least one such claim preferred as the writer 
comments on: 

The writer is aware that it is no uncommon thing to see, even at this day, 
attached to obituary notices of persons of the name of Rogers, the words, 
“descended from the Martyr in Queen Mary’s days,” &c.; but he has yet to 
find more than one instance, for more than a century, where this assertion 
even appears well founded. On the other hand, he has taken pains to investi- 
gate every case where the probabilities seemed in its favour, and has invariably 
traced the ancestry to some other family of the same name, or discovered that 
the claim was entirely unwarranted. He has collected a vast number of names 





and pedigrees, and does not speak without due care and research. He will be 
happy to receive any further particulars, and to answer any inquiries on the 
subject, that may be addressed to him to the care of the publishers. 

Mr. Chester mentions the curious fact that this, the first elaborate 
history of Rogers, is published on the very spot where he resided more 
than three centuries ago. 

As the writer laments the numerous minor inaccuracies of Mr. 
Anderson, we may notice, per contra, that Cardinal’s College is not 
now Christ’s College, Oxford (an error repeatedly made) but Christ 
Church. We may also notice that within the first thirty pages we 
have found four or five very shambling sentences, of which the two 
following may be taken as specimens. Page 13: ‘ Which subject will 
be investigated after having examined all that is known of his history 
during the next few years.” There is a similar (and a double) misuse 
of the participle in page 20: “ Relying solely in all probability . . . it 
has been customary to attribute to these three men, collectively, the 
production of that work; always however, indicating the part that 
Rogers had in it as of the least importance.” The book has so many 
good points about it, that, as Mr. Chester already talks of a second 
edition, we should like to see these and the like petty inaccuracies 
removed in due time. 

We have now to speak of what we regard as the chief flaw in this 
carefully written and really valuable biography. It is this: Mr. 
Chester, in his anxiety to prove Rogers “ the truest and most manly 
of all the Marian martyrs,” is almost necessarily forced to depreciate 
the merits of some of the other notable Reformers of the day—martyrs 
ornot. Among these are Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer (the two 
last incidentally), and Miles Coverdale. Foxe, too, is somewhat 
hardly treated, but undoubtedly Mr, Chester proves that this writer 
garbled his authorities in a very strange manner. Nor will Mr. 
Chester allow any one to be “ bracketed” with his hero. That hero 
must be first and only first. The biographer, indeed, tells us that 
Hooper comes second on the saintly réle, and Bradford third; but 
repeats often and in varied language the dictum that Rogers was 
“‘the truest and most manly” of the martyrs of the Reformation. 
That he was ‘‘ most true and most manly,” we are fully convinced, 
but we see no reason why Bishop Ridley especially should be un- 
favourably contrasted with any one of his time, even with John Rogers. 
If we weigh the single offence which Mr. Chester admits has been 
proved against Rogers, and asserts has been similarly proved against 
Bishop Ridley, we must unhesitatingly say that that of the Bishop 
is much the most venial. We shall bring these forward as 
briefly as we can, and we do this the more especially that in some 
degree the separate charges indicate the character of the persons 
against whom they were made. Ridley—bold as a lion at the stake 
and elsewhere, when duty called him—was a man of the most refined 
and delicate feelings, eager to spare others though erring, gentle- 
mannered, and cautious. Rogers, on the other hand, was bold beyond 
his fellows, and an essentially plain-speaker, as is proved by his con- 
duct on many occasions, and more especially his very coarse attack 
(Mr. Chester brings it as an especial charge against Latimer, that he 
was coarse) upon his judges. He did not love the truth more than 
Ridley—we believe he did quite as much, and we can give him no 
higher praise—but he rebuked falsehood more sternly, and would 
have punished it more severely than his milder brother in martyrdom, 
3ut we must return to the subject. In the Latin edition of Foxe is 
to be found a lengthy account of an interview between John Rogers 
and a friend of his, who had come to him to beg him to exert his in- 
fluence that poor crazy Joan of Kent should be ished otherwise 
than by death by fire. ‘The visitor very forcibly he reasons 
why Rogers should thus exert himself, and (we quote fr 
lation of Foxe as given by Mr. Chester), 
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sometimes fair and just; and that of the Anti-Mormons, which is 
always prejudiced and violent.” Captain Burton’s own account of his 
first impressions of the city is, upon the whole, highly favourable. 

The best houses resemble East Indian bungalows, with flat roofs, and low 
shady verandahs, well trellised, and supported by posts or pillars, All are pro- 
vided with chimneys, and substantial doors to keep out the piercing cold. The 
offices are always placed, for hygienic reasons, outside; and some have a story 
and a half—the latter intended for lumber and other stores. I looked in vain 
for the outhouse harems, in which certain romancers concerning things Mormon 
had informed me that wives are kept, like any other stock. I presently found 
this but one of a multitude of delusions. Upon the whole the Mormon settle- 
ment was a vast improvement upon its contemporaries in the valleys of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri... .. 

The people came to their doors to see the mail-coach, as if it were the ‘* Derby 
dilly,” of old, go by. I couldnot but be struck by the modified English appear- 
ance of the colony, and by the prodigious numbers of the white-headed children. 

Considering the number of books which have been written about. 
thé Mormons and their settlements, it is no wonder that a tangled heap 
of error overlies the truth respecting them in almost every particular. 
Our author divides the Mormon literature into three classes—the Gen- 
tile, the Anti-Mormon, and the Mormon, By the first class he under- 
stands ‘the comparatively unprejudiced observer ”—whatever that 
may mean ; but we suppose that it is in this class that Captain Burton 
would wish his own volume to be classed. Of “ Gentile” books, he 
gives a catalogue raisonnée of ten works; of Anti-Mormon, he speci- 
fies thirty-three, besides twenty-seven polemical Anti-Mormon works. 
The Mormons themselves have produced in defence of their religion, 
according to Captain Burton,’a hundred and eleven volumes and tracts, 
in English, French, German, Italian, Danish, and Welsh. Of foreign 
languages, tbat which has received the largest number of contributions 
from Mormon literature is the Welsh, a circumstance which is not 
surprising when we connect it with the popularity of Mormonism in 
the Principality. 

That social life in the Mormon City is not very dissimilar from 
what it is wherever the Anglo-Saxon race do congregate, and are 
prosperous, may be gathered from Captain Burton’s account of a 
Mormon ball. The bill of fare is enough to satisfy the most voracious 
advocate for ‘‘sit down suppers;” for it comprises four hot soups, 
eighteen pieces de résistance, six entrées, nine vegetables, fourteen 
sweets, and a dessert of ten dishes, the whole being served in four 
courses. ‘The most notable of these dishes are oyster soup, roasts of 
bear and elk, sugar-corned beef, beaver’s tails, hominy, green-apple 
pie, and peach jelly. In their consumption of alcoholic beverages the 
Mormons are exceedingly temperate, and if the Saints could have it 
all their own way nothing would cross the boundaries of the Utah 
territory stronger than lager-bier. The dancing at these balls appears 
to be quite as healthy and vigorous as the feeding : 

The Prophet dances, the Apostles dance, the Bishops dance. A professor of 
this branch of the fine arts would thrive in Zion, where the most learned 
of pedagogues would require to eke out a living after the fashion of one Aris- 
tocles, surnamed the “ broad shouldered.” The saltation is not in the languid, 
done-up style that polite Europe affects; as in the days of our grandparents, 
‘* positions” are maintained, steps are elaborately executed, and a somewhat 
severe muscular exercise is the result. I confess to a prejudice againt dancing, 
after the certain, which we are told is the uncertain, epoch of life, and have often 
joined in the merriment excited amongst French folks by the aspect of some 
bald-headed and stiff-jointed ‘“‘ Anglais,” mingling crabbed age with joyful 
youth in a public ball. Yet there is high authority for perseverance in the 
practice; David danced, we are told, with all his might, and Scipio, according 
to Seneca, was wont thus to exercise his heroic limbs, 

Captain Burton’s account of Brigham Young, is upon the whole 
favourable to ‘* the Prophet.” 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be unfair in a visitor to draw the por- 
trait of one visited. 3 But this is no common case. I have violated no rights of 
hospitality. Mr. Brigham Young is a “seer, revelator, and prophet; having 
all the gifts of God which he bestows upon the Head of the Church:” his me- 
moirs, lithographs, photographs, and portraits, have been published again and 
again. I add but one more likeness; and, finally, I have nothing to say except 
in his favour. 

The Prophet was born at Whittingham, Vermont, on the Ist of June, 1801; 
he was censequently, in 1860, fifty-nine years of age: he looks about forty- 
five. La célébrité viellii—I had expected to see a venerable-looking old man. 
Searcely a grey thread appears in his hair, which is parted on the side, light 
coloured, rather thick, and reaches below the ears with a half curl. He formerly 
wore it long, after the Western style; now it is cut level with the ear lobes. 
The forehead is somewhat narrow, the eyebrows are thin, the eyes between grey 
and blue, with a calm, composed, and somewhat reserved expression; a slight 
droop in the left lid made me think that he had suffered from paralysis; I after- 
wards learned that the ptosis is the result of a neuralgia which has long tor- 
mented him. For this reason he usually covers his head, except in his own 
house or in the tabernacle. Mrs. Ward, who is followed by the Revue des deux 
Mondes, therefore errs again in asserting that ‘his Mormon majesty never re- 
moves his hat in public.” The nose, which is fine and somewhat sharp- 
pointed, is bent a little to the left. The lips are close, like the New Englander’s, 
and the teeth, especially those of the under jaw, are imperfect. The cheeks are 
rather fleshy, and the line between the al:e of the nose and the mouth is broken ; 
the chin is somewhat peaked, and the face clean shaven, except under the jaws, 
where the beard is allowed to grow. The hands are well made, and not dis- 
figured by rings. The figureis somewhat large, broad-shouldered, and stooping 
a little when standing. 

The Prophet's dress was neat and plain as a Quaker’s, all grey homespun, 
except the cravat and waistcoat. His coat was of antique cut, and, like the 
pantaloons, baggy, and the buttons were black. A necktie of dark silk, with a 
large bow, was loosely passed round a starchless collar, which turned down of 
its own accord. T he waistcoat was of black satin—once an article of almost 
nation al dress —single-breasted, and buttoned nearly to the neck, and a plain 
gold chain was passed into the pocket. The boots were Wellington, apparently 
of American make. ; ; 
: Alt gethe r the Prophet's appearance was that of a gentleman farmer in New 
England —in fact, such as he is: his her was an agriculturist and revolu- 
tionary soldier, who settled “down East.” He is a well-preserved man; a fact 








which some attribute to his habit of sleeping, as the Citizen Proudhon so 
strongly advises, in solitude. His manner is at once affable and impressive, 
simple and courteous: his want of pretension contrasts favourably with certain 
pseudo-prophets that I have seen, each and every one of whom holds himself 
to beja “ Logos,” without other claim save a semi-maniacal self-esteem. He 
shows no signs of dogmatism, bigotry, or fanaticism, and never once 
entered—with me at least—upon the subject of religion. He impresses a 
stranger with a certain sense of power: his followers are, of course, 
wholly fascinated by his superior strength of brain. It is commonly said 
there is only one chief in Great Salt Lake City, and that is “ Brigham.’’ 
His temper is even and placid, his manner is cold, in fact, like his face, some- 
what bloodless, but he is neither morose nor methodistic, and where occasion 
requires he can use all the weapons of ridicule to direful effect, and ‘“‘ speak a 
bit of his mind ” in a style which no one forgets. He often reproves his erring 
followers in purposely violent language, making the terrors of a scolding the 
punishment in lieu of hanging for a stolen horse or cow. His powers of obser- 
vation are intuitively strong, and his friends declare him to be gifted with an 
excellent memory and a perfect judgment of character. If he dislikes a stranger 
at the first interview, he never sees him again. Of his temperance and sobriety 
there is but one opinion. His life is ascetic: his favourite food is baked potatoes 
with a little butter-milk, and his drink water: he disapproves, as do all strict 
Mormons, of spiritous liquors, and never touches anything stronger than a glass 
of thin Lager-bier ; moreover, he abstains from tobacco. Mr. Hyde has 
accused him of habitual intemperance: he is, as his appearance shows, rather 
disposed to abstinence than to the reverse. Of his education I cannot speak : 
‘men not books, deeds not words,” has ever been his motto: he probably has, 
as Mr. Randolph said of Mr. Johnston, ‘a mind uncorrupted by books.” In 
the only discourse which I heard him deliver, he pronounced impétus, impétus. 
Yet he converses with ease and correctness, has neither snuffle nor pompous- 
ness, and speaks as an authority upon certain subjects, such as agriculture and 
stock-breeding. He assumes no airs of extra sanctimoniousness, and has the 
plain, simple manners of honesty. His followers deem him an angel of light, 
his foes, a goblin damned: heis, I presume, neither one or the other. I cannot 
pronounce about his scrupulousness : all the world over, the sincerest religious 
belief, and the practice of devotion, are sometimes compatible not only with the 
most disorderly life but with the most terrible crimes; for mankind mostly 
believes that— 
Il est avec Je ciel des accommodements. 

He has been called hypocrite, swindler, forger, murderer.—No one looks it less. 
The best authorities—from those who accuse Mr. Joseph Smith of the most 
heartless deception, to those who believe that he began as an impostor and 
ended asja prophet—find in Mr. Brigham Young “an earnest, obstinate, egotistic 
enthusiasm, fanned by persecution and inflammed by bloodshed.” He is the 
St. Paul of the New Dispensation: true and sincere, he gave point, and energy, 
and consistency to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and unforeseeing 
fanaticism of Mr. Joseph Smith; and if he has not been able to create, he has 
shown himself great in controlling, circumstances. Finally, there is a total 
absence of pretension in his manner, and he has been so long used to power that 
he cares nothing for its display. .The arts by which he rules the heterogeneous 
mass of conflicting elements are indomitable will, profound secresy, and uncom- 
mon astuteness. 

The account which is given of the Prophet’s mode of life, his 
belongings, and the mode whereby he sustains the great expenses of 
his large family, is very fairly and intelligibly put. Brigham Young 
occupies an entire block of the city, upon which are several houses 
and offices, all occupied by him and his. The rest of the land is 
cultivated. It is said that he has made 50,000/. in business, ‘* which 
makes a millionaire in these mountains.” How he made it is very 
clearly explained: “ His fortunes were principally made in business ; 
like the late Imam of Muscat, he is the chief merchant as well as the 
high priest. He sends long trains of wagons freighted with various 
goods to the Eastern States, and supplies caravans and settlements 
with grain and provisions, From the lumber which he sold to the 
Federal troops for hutting themselves at Camp Floyd, he is supposed 
to have netted not less than 200,000 dols.” 

The Prophet received us in his private office, where he transacts the greater 
part of his business, corrects his sermons, and conducts his correspondence, It 
is a plain, neat room, with the usual conveniences, a large writing-desk and 
money-safe, table, sofas, and chairs, all made by the able mechanics of the settle- 
ment. I remarked a pistol and a rifle hung within ready reach on the right- 
hand wall; one of these is, I was told, a newly-invented twelve-shooter. There 
was a look of order, which suited the character of the man; it is said that a 
door badly hinged, or a curtain hung awry, “‘ puts his eye out.” His style of 
doing business at the desk or in the field—for the Prophet does not disdain 
handiwork—is to issue distinct, copious, and intelligible directions to his 
employées, after which he dislikes referring to the subject, it is typical of his 
mode of acting, slow, deliberate, and conclusive. 

Into the domestic concerns of a man like this, Captain Burton 
(strongly as the organ of inquisitiveness is developed in his cranium) 
discreetly forbore to inquire too curiously ; what he tells us, however, 
may be taken as at least as reliable as anything we have yet learnt 
respecting the Mormon chief. 

I was unwilling to add to the number of those who had annoyed the Prophet 
by domestic allusions, and therefore have no direct knowledge of the extent 
to which he carries polygamy; some Gentiles allow him seventeen, others 
thirty-six, out of a household of seventy members, others an indefinite 
number of wives scattered through the different settlements. Of tliese, doubt- 
less, many are but wives by name, such, for instance, as the widows of the 
late prophet; and others are married more for the purpose of building up for 
themselves spiritual kingdoms than for the normal purpose of matrimony. When 
treating of normal polygamy I shall attempt to show that the relation between 
the sexes as regulated by the Mormon faith necessitates polygamy. I shonld 
judge the Prophet’s progeny to be numerous from the following circumstance: 
On one occasion, when standing with him on the belvidere, my eye fell upon @ 
new erection; it could be compared externally to nothing but an English 
gentleman’s hunting stables with their little clock tower, and I asked him what 
it was intended for? ‘A private school for my children,” he replied, ‘ directed 
by Brother E, B. Kelsey.” The harem is said to have cost 30,000 dols. 

In spite of all that has been written against the Mormons, the 
stream of emigration flows towards them steadily, and bears with it, 
not the halt, the lame, and the blind, but substantial, healthy people, 
respectable in character and provided either with property or useful 
talents. With the idler, the speculator, and the drunkard they will 
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have no consorting. Their confidential agents are spread over the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, and it is only persons who have 
been duly approved of by them who can be admitted into the fellowship 
of “ the saints.” From 1500 to 2000 persons emigrate to them yearly 
from the British Isles, besides some tented of French, Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Swiss. When we consider the troubled state of 
some of the elder forms of civilisations, the wasting wars, the lavish 
expenditure of money laboriously earned, the burdens of taxation, the 
despotism of rulers and of oligarchies, and the utter confusion which 
prevails in some of them as regards the fundamental principles of 
religion and of law, it is perhaps, after all, not so very wonderful 
that there are some persons narrow-minded enough to grow so 
impatient of such a state of things as to seek a refuge and a change in 
the distant solitudes of the far West. 

Whatever may be the sins of the Mormons, it is not by mob- 
murder and Lynch-law that they ought to be dealt with. The 
slaughters of the Smiths and of Pratt are disgraceful to any country 
calling itself civilised, and add, if possible, a deeper dye to the en- 
sanguined soil of Arkansas. No doubt there are many points in the 
social polity of the Mormons which seem utterly detestable to us, and 
which directly militate against the recognised moral code of all Chris- 
tian peoples. As for the Smith’s imposture and the Book of Mormon, 
they are altogether abominations on the face of the earth. Be that 
as it may, rowdies and bullies are not the proper judges of such mat- 
ters, and lawlessness and murder are even worse than polygamy and 
communism. As for the former institution, no one can be said to 
know how much can be urged in its favour, before perusing the bold 
and ingenious(defence propounded on its behalfby Mrs. Belinda B. Pratt, 
the wife of the celebrated “apostle,” in a letter to her sister, in New 
Hampshire, who had remonstrated with her on the subject. This 
polemic is far too long to be quoted in extenso, and we must content 
ourselves with one brief quotation by way of sample : 

I have formed family and kindred ties, which are inexpressibly dear to me? 
and which I can never bring my feelings to consent to dissolve. I have a good 
and virtuous husband whom I love. We have four little children which are 
mutually and inexpressibly dear to us. And besides this my husband has 
seven other living wives, and one who has departed to a better world. He has 
in all upwards of twenty-five children. All these mothers and children are 
endeared to me by kindred ties, by mutual affection, by acquaintance and asso- 
ciation ; and the mothers in particular, by mutual and long-continued exercised 
of toil, patience, long-suffering, and sisterly kindness. We all have our imper- 
fections in this life: but I know that these are good and worthy women, and 
that my husband is a good and worthy man; one who keeps the command- 
ments of Jesus Christ, and presides in his family like an Abraham. He seeks 
to provide for them with all diligence; he loves them all, and seeks to comfort 
them and make them happy. He teaches them the commandments of Jesus 
Christ, and gathers them about him in the family circle to call upon his God, 
both morning and evening. He and his family have the confidence, esteem, 
goodwill, and fellowship of this entire territory, and of a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances in Europe and America. He is a practical teacher of morals and 
religion, a promoter of general education. and at present occupies an honour- 
able seat in the Legislative Council of this territory. 

We regret that we cannot give some more examples of Captain 
Burton’s sketches of life in the Great Salt Lake City, or of his home- 
ward journey vid California. It may not be. Enough for the present to 
commend this volume to the perusal of those who desire a little infor- 
mation, entirely untinctured by prejudice, concerning these very 
remarkable fanatics. 








AN ENGLISH REFORMER. 
John Rogers: the Compiler of the First Authorised English Bible ; 
the Pioneer of the English Reformation; and its First Martyr. 

Embracing a Genealogical Account of his Family, Biographical 

Sketches of some of his principal Descendants, his own Writings, 

§c. By Josern Lemvret Cuester. London: Longman, Green, 

Longman, and Roberts. pp. 452. 

HiS IS AN EXTREMELY HONEST AND LABORIOUS 
WORK, but occasionally prolix and ill-digested. It is open 
also, we think, to the graver charge that the writer, in his ultra zeal 
for the hero of his choice, does not always do justice to that hero’s 
contemporaries. Of the origin of his work Mr. Chester says: ‘* The 
writer, in common with thousands of his New England brethren, was 
traditionally a descendant from the Marian proto-martyr. During a 
protracted visit to the mother-country, he devoted a considerable time 
to genealogical researches, in order to establish, if possible, the cor- 
rectness of these claims.” That these researches have been very 
minute and careful is fully testified by this volume generally, to say 
nothing of the seventy pages in which the author sums up the results 
of his genealogical inquiries. We regret to be obliged to-add, that 
Mr. Chester has discovered that he himself cannot claim kith and kin 
with Rogers, and through him with Charlemagne; for the author 
proves very clearly that the royal Norman blood ran in the veins of 
the martyr. We quote the following note, for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern, premising that we ourselves have, within the 
last few months, seen at least one such claim preferred as the writer 
comments on: 

The writer is aware that it is no uncommon thing to see, even at this day, 
attached to obituary notices of persons of the name of Rogers, the words, 
“descended from the Martyr in Queen Mary’s days,” &c.; but he bas yet to 
find more than one instance, for more than a century, where this assertion 
even appears well founded. On the other hand, he has taken pains to investi- 
gate every case where the probabilities seemed in its favour, and has invariably 
traced the ancestry to some other family of the same name, or discovered that 
the claim was entirely unwarranted. He has collected a vast number of names 





and pedigrees, and does not speak without due care and research. He will be 
happy to receive any further particulars, and to answer any inquiries on the 
subject, that may be addressed to him to the care of the publishers. 

: Mr. Chester mentions the curious fact that this, the first elaborate 
history of Rogers, is published on the very spot where he resided more 
than three centuries ago. 

As the writer laments the numerous minor inaccuracies of Mr. 
Anderson, we may notice, per contra, that Cardinal’s College is not 
now Christ’s College, Oxford (an error repeatedly made) but Christ 
Church. We may also notice that within the first thirty pages we 
have found four or five very shambling sentences, of which the two 
following may be taken as specimens. Page 13: “ Which subject will 
be investigated after having examined all that is known of his history 
during the next few years.” There is a similar (and a double) misuse 
of the participle in page 20; “ Relying solely in all probability. . . it 
has been customary to attribute to these three men, collectively, the 
production of that work; always however, indicating the part that 
Rogers had in it as of the least importance.” The book has so many 
good points about it, that, as Mr. Chester already talks of a second 
edition, we should like to see these and the like petty inaccuracies 
removed in due time. 

We have now to speak of what we regard as the chief flaw in this 
carefully written and really valuable biography. It is this: Mr. 
Chester, in his anxiety to prove Rogers “ the truest and most manly 
of all the Marian martyrs,” is almost necessarily forced to depreciate 
the merits of some of the other notable Reformers of the day—martyrs 
ornot. Among these are Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer (the two 
last incidentally), and Miles Coverdale. Foxe, too, is somewhat 
hardly treated, but undoubtedly Mr, Chester proves that this writer 
garbled his authorities in a very strange manner. Nor will Mr. 
Chester allow any one to be “ bracketed ” with his hero. That hero 
must be first and only first. The biographer, indeed, tells us that 
Hooper comes second on the saintly ré/e, and Bradford third; but 
repeats often and in varied language the dictum that Rogers was 
“the truest and most manly” of the martyrs of the Reformation. 
That he was ‘‘ most true and most manly,” we are fully convinced, 
but we see no reason why Bishop Ridley especially should be un- 
favourably contrasted with any one of his time, even with John Rogers. 
If we weigh the single offence which Mr. Chester admits has been 
proved against Rogers, and asserts has been similarly proved against 
Bishop Ridley, we must unhesitatingly say that that of the Bishop 
is much the most venial. We shall bring these forward as 
briefly as we can, and we do this the more especially that in some 
degree the separate charges indicate the character of the persons 
against whom they were made. Ridley—bold as a lion at the stake 
and elsewhere, when duty called him—was a man of the most refined 
and delicate feelings, eager to spare others though erring, gentle- 
mannered, and cautious. Rogers, on the other hand, was bold beyond 
his fellows, and an essentially plain-speaker, as is proved by his con~ 
duct on many occasions, and more especially his very coarse attack 
(Mr. Chester brings it as an especial charge against Latimer, that he 
was coarse) upon his judges. He did not love the truth more than 
Ridley—we believe he did quite as much, and we can give him no 
higher praise—but he rebuked falsehood more sternly, and would 
have punished it more severely than his milder brotherin martyrdom, 
3ut we must return to the subject. In the Latin edition of Foxe is 
to be found a lengthy account of an interview between John Rogers 





and a friend of his, who had come to him to beg him to exert his in- 
fluence that poor crazy Joan of Kent should be punished other 
than by death by fire. ‘The visitor very forcibly states the reasons 
why Rogers should thus exert himself, and (we quote from the trans- 
lation of Foxe as given by Mr. Chester), 
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He further says, that Rogers “ was not one of her judges, and we 
have no right to suppose that he had any power or influence in the 
matter.” We have, perbaps, no right to suppose anything about the 
matter which we cannot prove, but, if we adopt hypotheses of any 
kind, we have rather a right to suppose that John Rogers had in- 
fluence in the matter. First, Foxe seems to imply that he had, and 
the entreater who went to him must evidently have thought so. Next, 
Rogers had powerful friends. Through them, indeed, he attained 
very lucrative preferment. Thirdly, Mr. Chester himself is inde- 
fatigable in impressing upon us that the Reformation in England was 
greatly promoted by the fact that a man of the character, influence, 
and intellect of Rogers was first of all called upon by the Deity to 
suffer in its behalf. 

The following is the chief charge against Ridley : 

As soon as Queen Mary had been proclaimed, and only a very few days after 
his public attack upon her, we find him among the first who hastened to her 
Court, in order to pay their respects to the rising sun. Unable, apparently, to 
restrain the impatience of his ardour until her arrival in London, he must needs 
journey to meet her at Framlingham—as if to assure her of his anxiety to be 
among the earliest of her weleomers, With the words of bitterness and 
reproach concerning her scarcely cold upon his lips, and their hard echoes still 
ringing in her ears, he had the effrontery (for it merits no milder term) to force 
himself into the presence of the woman whose most tender sensibilities he had 
so grossly insulted, with no other conceivable motive than the hope of thus 
gaining her favour by his apparent enthusiasm! The very act was one of folly, 
if not madness, and the result what would, by any other man, have been anti- 
cipated. Foxe very curtly says that he was received with extreme coldness, and 
was sent back to the Tower, ‘*on a lame and halting horse.” It is not necessary 
to add to this expressive description of the good Bishop’s weakness and disgrace, 
the only object being to contrast the characters, as exemplified in the conduct, 
of the two men. 

Another charge is, that as a judge he showed severity towards Joan 
of Kent; but Mr. Chester chiefly rebukes him because ‘‘ he was not a 
patron of Rogers.” It is not, indeed, proved, or even hinted, that 
any of Ridley’s appointments to clerical preferment were not very 
proper ones; but Mr. Chester asserts that he might have singled 
Rogers out, and that he did not doso. Somebody else did, however, 
as Rogers held very large and valuable preferment at the time of his 
death ; and we apprehend that bishops in those days were not, and in 
the present are not, always able to discover and reward merit, 

It is, indeed, the worst feature of a very excellent book that the 
proto-martyr is often magnified at the expense of his fellows. 
Grindall, we are told, “never mentions Rogers in any of his writings 
that we possess, and it is evident that Rogers appears always to have 
stood in his way in regard to ecclesiastical preferments.” To this 
there is appended a note; the latter part of which we extract, as 
being peculiarly unfair : 

he Puritans, or Nonconformists, found little favour with him during his 
administration, and, if he did not burn their bodies, he certainly tormented their 
pious souls beyond measure. Our writer (soon after his death) also says that 
he “ left two wives behind him, that can hardly be yet agreed which was his 
lawful wife.” (Sir John Harrington's Brief View, §c.) Strype repudiates this 
allegation, but it seems certain that Queen Elizabeth would not recognise the 
reigning Mrs, Grindall. (Nichols Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.) He certainly 
lost the favour of his sovereign some time before his death, although he 
continued to be Archbishop of Canterbury until that event, which occurred 
July 6th, 1583 —Strype; Newcourt; Aikin; Coopers, gc. 

There is not a particle of proof in favour of Sir John Harrington's 
assertion, while there is very much against it; and Mr. Chester 
cannot be ignorant that Queen Elizabeth had a special dislike of 
married bishops, and, indeed, priests in general. 
om Chester maintains that Miles Coverdale’s translation of the 

ible was a total failure ; that he himself behaved with great unfair- 
ness to Rogers; and that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
Matthew Bible. The author gives us the following “ frank estimate ” 
of Coverdale’s character : 

Frankly and honestly, the real truth seems to be that Coverdale was an 
honest aad well-meaning, but a very ordinary, plodding sort of man, like whom 
there can be ten thousand found any day in London, with no remarkable ability 
for either good or evil—and so was enabled, by his own comparative insignifi- 
cance, to pass safely through the storm that destroyed so many of his more 
able, and, therefore, more dangerous compeers. His very portrait, if authentic, 
and if there is any reliance to be placed upon physiognomy and phrenology, 
will fully sustain this conclusion. ; . y 

All readers acquainted with the subject of course know that Rogers 
has often been supposed to have done little more than supervise 
Tyndale’s MSS. Mr. Chester argues very ingeniously against this 
idea—too ingeniously, indeed, as he sometimes overshoots the mark. 
We quote two sentences, which we find in pp. 31 and 33, apropos of 
Tyndale and Coverdale. Page 31: ‘Editing, or supervising, the 
half-finished MSS. of another, if properly performed, is a far more 
serious business than original composition.” Page 33: “The mere 
labour of thus examining and revising these portions of the work 
must have been nearly, if not quite, equivalent to a first translation.” 
These portions are admitted to be, ‘not very numerous.” Indeed, 
the most onerous part of the work appears to have been the rejec- 
tion of three verses not to be found in the Hebrew of the 
fourteenth Psalm. As to the first assertion, we deny in toto that 
the supervision of a MS., if the author be a thoroughly com- 
_— person—and Mr. Chester does not attempt to deny that 

yndale was thoroughly competent—is nearly as burdensome a task as 
original composition, when the subject is a difficult one, as it was in 
the case before us. We do not care to defend the character of 


Bonner—indeed, we believe it to be utterly indefensible—but we may 
venture to assure Mr. Chester, as he is an American, that the late 





Lord Campbell is not considered a recondite historical authority in 
England, and that not a little might be said as to the exact propriety 
of the curious string of abusive adjectives, all in the superlative 
degree, which the writer quotes from the works of the late Lord 
Chancellor against Bonner. For Gardiner, possibly, a better defence 
might be made; and we certainly do not see how Mr, Chester is 
justified in assuming that Gardiner’s satisfaction “ on reading the 
official sentence of condemnation” on Rogers, was “ simply devilish.” 
We cannot now enter into the charge against Foxe. Undoubtedly 
he appears for some reason or other to have at times garbled the 
MSS. entrusted to him. 

We conclude our quotations with one less grave than are these 
which we have hitherto given : 

In an American publication, dated so late as the year 1858, the writer relates 
his examination of a Bible then in the possession of one of his friends, which he 
declares to be not only a copy of this edition, but also the identical copy once 
owned by the Martyr himself, and bequeathed by him to his eldest son, whose 
descendants subsequently removed to that country. He also states that, when 
its first American owner travelled among the Indians, he always carried it with 
him as “tan amulet to keep off the devil and the savages,” making it his pillow 
at night, and wearing it in his bosom by day. When this writer and his readers 
are informed that the volume measures fourteen and a half inches in length, ten 
and half in width, and three in thickness, they will see that, however it may 
have served its possessor as a pillow, it could hardly have been worn in his 
bosom, unless that part of his physical frame was of Brobdignagian proportions, 
It is to be feared that many other Transatlantic traditions concerning the Martyr 
are quite as baseless as is this. 

Mr. Chester’s book—however much we dislike the spirit of some of 
its pages—is a thoroughly honest, painstaking one, and throws not a 
little light upon the characters of the chief men of the Reformation. 








A JOHNSONIAN ACCOUNT OF WALLACE. 


Sir William Wallace, the Scottish Hero: a Narrative of His Life and 
Actions, chiefly as recorded in the Metricat History of Henry the 
Minstrel, on the authority of John Blair, Wallace's Chaplain ; and 
Thomas Gray, Priest of Libberton. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., F.R.S.L. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 364. 


4 A DECIDEDLY REPREHENSIBLE PROCESS OF 
LITERARY ALCHYMY Mr. Watson has, in this volume, 
transmuted a certain amount of mediaeval poetry, mediocre, indeed, 
but yet historically valuable, into three hundred and sixty pages of 
the flimsiest and most worthless prose that it has ever fallen to our 
lot to read. The first and last sentences of his preface run thus: 
“‘ The greater part of what is told in the following narrative is founded 
on the old Scottish poem of Henry the Minstrel, commonly called 
Blind Harry, a work which, though popular among Scottish readers of 
former days, is now scarcely known on either side of the border to 
any but antiquaries, . . . As to the present volume, it is requested 
that it may not be censured for not performing what is not its intent. 
It is not written for the severe historical inquirer, who demands, at 
every step, certain proof of what is related. It is a narrative resting 
chiefly on a poetical history, and those would be ungenerous, as a 
poet has remarked, who would restrict poets to simple uncoloured 
detail. The writer will be content if the story convey to the reader 
thatidea of Wallace which his countrymen have ever loved to cherish.” 
To this exordium we hardly know what reply to make. Mr. Watson 
cannot claim to be criticised as a poet, for his narrative is written in 
prose of a singularly pedantic and stilted kind. As a history, 
his book is altogether worthless, as the writer ignores facts 
and dates with equal persistency, making an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam for having so done. Furthermore we are very far 
from feeling sure that the “idea of Wallace” which would be 
gained from reading these pages, at all resembles that which “ his 
countrymen have ever loved to cherish.” Had Mr. Watson ever at- 
tended any of the series of patriotic symposia set on foot for the purpose 
of inaugurating subscriptions to the Wallace monument, he would 
have heard many eloquent gentlemen—not the less so, perhaps, that 
the banquets in which they took part, were not mere »?dAse wurrymara 
—using language which, if construed literally, could only mean 
that as a compound of “ hero,” * patriot,” “ general” and “ Christian 
gentlemen,” the like of Wallace has never yet been seen among 
the sons of men. Mr. Watson’s volume however gives us 
no such idea. In it Wallace is little more than a _ huge 
burly swordsman, with plenty of physical courage and an 
an amazing passion for cutting the throats of Englishmen. He shows 
little or no generalship or statesmanship, and his patriotism is rarely 
disconnected with the prospects of plunder. He is indeed depicted 
as a complete ‘* Raw-head and Bloody Bones.” At first, in page after 
page we read how he “ drove his sword through the ribs,” or “clove 
the skull to the collar bone,” or “sliced off the crown from the head” 
of some unhappy Englishman or other. Presently, however, the 
blood of the Scotch Achilles warms up, and apparently he disdains 
such an unequal mode of fighting as a single combat. He ‘draws 
his sword and clears a way through the host, men and horses 
falling disabled one upon another, under the lightning-like rapidity 
of his blows;” or he ‘kills fifteen with his own hand;” or 
he “*mows down two pursuers with two sweeps of his weapon ;” 
or he “mows down three troopers as a mower cuts grass,” 
&e. &e. Nor is this phenix of broadswordsmen unacquainted 
with polite literature. He ‘cites Sallust to the effect that he 
would rather perform what others might narrate, than narrate what 
others might perform.” He asks his uncle, who sought to moderate 
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his zeal for chopping off English heads, ‘‘ Shali we forget all that Greek and 
Roman history. has taught us of patriotism?” ‘and apparently desirous 
of emulating one episode in Roman history, he, @ la Horatius Cocles, 
holds alone a bridge across the river Carron against an invading host. 

Moreover, a special fault in this volume is its confused and pedantic 
style. It might, indeed, have been written by a Scotch dominie who 
affected Johnsonianisms. Its narrative in many parts is about as 
veracious as the story of “Jack the Giant-killer,” or the least cre- 
Gible portions of the digressions of Herodotus. Had this been set 
forth in the plainest and simplest Saxon prose, it would have served at 
least to amuse children, and even older readers might have cared to 
glance at it. As it is, a number of impossible feats are described in 
sesquipedalian words, and Wallace himself is made almost invariably 
to use five long words when two short ones would have been far 
preferable. Thus the Scottish hero does not marry, but ‘ enters into 
matrimonial bonds ;” he does not want money, but ‘ pecuniary sup- 
plies ;” he does not sleep, but “‘ takes repose ;” nor dine, but ‘“‘take a 
repast.” He“ alights from his horse ;” he “ delegates the execution 
of a commission ;” he “ prepares a basis for efforts of a more extensive 
nature,” &c. One little gem we extract on the principle ex uno omnia. 
Wallace is supposed to have fallen into a trap, and his paramour (who 
at first intended to betray him) to be giving him hasty notice of the 
fact. She says: ‘You must take a portion of my apparel, and 
disguise yourself as a woman.” ‘It will be difficult,” said Wallace, 
“* for I am somewhat large to personate a female. But we must see 
what can be done. If I get free I forgive you, and may you never 
be guilty of treachery again! Nothing can be a keener source of 
regret to any mind than the consciousness of having betrayed a friend.” 

If we were to judge solely from this volume we should unbesitatingly 
pronounce that in intellect Mr. Watson was decidedly too small to 
personate a writer of history. He has, however, elsewhere shown himself 
capable of doing better things, and hereafter we trust he will find some 
better employment than that of narrating a series of dull and impossible 
fictions in language which unsuccessfully parodies Johnson’s worst style. 








The Historical Finyer-post : a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, 
Cognomens, Allusions, §c.,in Connection with Universal History. By Epwarp 
Suetton. (Lockwood and Co. pp. 376.)—Another of those handy 
volumes which are so useful to short memories, giving a ready and, for 
the most part, full solution of those questions which continually occur in 
writing and discussion, “ what was the origin of such and such a term ? ” 
The phrases and allusions are divided into classes, according as they are 
traceable to origins, political, theological, legal, commercial, &c.; and 
there is an alphabetical index at the end of the volume, as a guide to the 


whole. The utility of such a work in undoubted, although it 
might be materially enhanced if the collection of explanations 
were more full and more accurate. We notice, in running the 


eye over the pages, several deficiencies. It hardly seems a sufficient 
explanation of the word “Sibyl” to state that it was applied to 
“certain women of antiquity who pretended to be endowed with a 
prophetic spirit,” without adding that the word is derived from two roots 
signifying “the counsel of God;” nor would a certain noble debater have 
avoided the absurdity of comparing the Derby with “ the Isthmian games,” 
by learning from the volume that they were “games formerly celebrated 
by the Greeks at the Isthmus of Corinth.” Occasionally, too, there are 
some errors. Under the title ‘‘ Marseillaise,” for, example, we find (after 
the story of its composition by Rouget de Lisle) the following statement: 
“The name ‘Marseillaise’ was given to it long after its original pro- 
duction, when a body of troops entered Paris from Marseilles playing the 
air.” Nothing of the kind. It was adopted as their pet song by the 
revolutionary mob of Marseilles, and was first sung in the streets of Paris 
by the horde of bloodthirsty sicaires, or assassins, who marched from 
Marseilles to the capital for the express purpose of taking part in the 
atrocious murders which were perpetrated under the inspiration of the 
revolutionary committees. 

Who's Who in 1862. Edited by C. H. Oakes. (Baily Brothers. pp. 
291.)—Punctually as Christmas and New Year’s day, and much more 
welcome than the tax-gatherer, comes Messsrs. Baily’s stout little red- 
covered, gilt-edged volume, bearing the quaint and suggestive title 
““Who’s Who.” ‘To say that it fulfils its title, by really telling you who’s 
who, is the best praise that can be awarded; for, of course, that question 
cau only be considered worth asking and answering by the privileged 
individuals whose names are here enrolled, and everybody will readily 
admit that the millions of unimportant persons whose names are not so 
fortunately placed, cannot, by any one possessed of the least particle of 
sense, be considered anybody. Seriously speaking, however, this useful 
little volume is compiled with great care, contains a vast amount of use- 
ful information, and will be never out of place either on the desk of the 
man of business, the bureau of the statesman, or the delicate little 
marqueterie what-not of a fair lady’s boudoir. 

he Handy Book of Company Drill, and Practical Instructor. By 
C. H.Cotterre. (Houlston and Wright. pp. 111.)— A compendious cate- 
chism of drill, worded in clear and easily intelligible laaguage. Where 
diagrams are required as illustrations they are given. This little manual 
will not be out of place in the kit of any volunteer. 

Provincial Papers: being a Collection of Tales and Sketches. By Joseru 
Harton. (W. Kent and Co. pp. 202.)—The tales and sketches which 
make up this volume are the productions of a gentleman who has evi- 
dently had a varied experience as a journalist. They are collected from 
the various papers in which they originally made their appearance; and, 
when we are told by the preface, that some made their début in Australian 
and Cape newspapers, we imagine that the field is a pretty wide one. As 
fugitive sketches, they are creditable to Mr. Hatton, who appears to be 
blest with a disposition to look leniently upon all things, and to be far 
too amiable to be a trenchant satirist. The worst that we can say of 
anything is not so very bad after all. 








We have also received: The News Almanack, Banking, Insurance, Raile 
way, 1862.—JIn Memoriam H.R.H. the Prince Consort. By W. Cook 
Spens. (Glasgow: James Maclehose). Le Epaves. Par Auguste 
Laucaussade (Paris: E. Dentu.)——Les Salons D’Autrefois. Par Mme. 
Csse. de Bassanville. (Paris: Brunet.)\——Zhe Souls Exodus and 
Pilgrimage. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. Part XI. (Chapman and 
Hall.) Remarks on the Royal Commissioners’ Emban‘ment Report. By 
Sir W. Worsley, Bart. (E. Stanford.\——A volume of Lectures De- 
livered before the Dublin Young Men's Christian Association, in Connection 
with the United Church of England and Ireland, during the Year 1861. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.)——Routledge’s Illustrated Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Part XXXIV. (Routledge.) 
——A third edition of Mr. Colley Grattan’s pamphlet on England and the 
Disrupted States of America. (Ridgway.)——A Sermon Occasioned by the 
Death of His Royal Highness the Pr nce Consort. By William Lindsay 
Alexander. (Adam and Charles Black.) The Inner Life of the Civil 
Service. By J. Herbert Stack. (J. L. Ridgway.) The Assurance of 
Diseased and Doubtful Lives on a New Principle. By Morrice A. Black. 
(W. S. D. Pateman.) 























MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
HE LATE PERIOD OF THE MONTH at which the death of the 
Prince Consort took place has rendered it impossible for the 

monthly publications to devote more than a few brief words to that 
melancholy event. Blackwood indeed (and it is the most noticeable utter- 
ance in the number) devotes a few mourning pages to the memory of him 
that is gone—pages filled with language so graceful and befitting the 
occasion, with feelings so genuine, and sentiments so Conservative (in 
the best sense of the word) that, in our estimation, they do infinite credit 
tothe writer. In Fraser’s, another pen, summing up “ The Close of 1861,” 
has a good word for the memory of the Prince, from the “liberal” point 
of view. The excitement of the populace against the Prince in 1854 is 
briefly alluded to; but its true source is not pointed out. As a high- 
minded gentleman, and a promoter of art and science in this country, he 
is highly praised. The Dublin University Magazine opens with a few 
graceful words to the same effect. In one point, however, the writer 
of these last appears to us to labour under a mistake. He says: * The 
letter of the Constitution, it is true, excluded him from the potential dis- 
cussion of political affairs; but when the question came at length to be 
raised in the public journals, the people of England refused to sanction 
the unnatural, if not impossible restraints which a literal construction of 
constitutional law would have imposed upon the mutual confidence of 
man and wife.” If our memory serve us aright, it was precisely the 
reverse of this that really happened. The “ British public,” through the 
mouth of certain radical journals, egged on by an intrigue, clamoured 
after a loud and senseless fashion about what was called ‘the inter- 
ference” of the Prince, and the reply from the mouth of Lord Aberdeen 
was, that it was the Prince’s constitutional and legal right, and indeed his 
duty, to aid and assist the Queen to the utmost extent of lis ability, and 
that he had a perfect right to be present at the Councils which she held 
and the audiences which she granted, and there and then to express his 
opinion upon the matter in hand if he saw fit. ; nw 

The Cornhill Magazine, avoiding all political subjects, as is its wont, 
makes no reference to the sad event. The contributions of the editor are 
the most notable in this number. There is an intelligible account of 
some points in the formidable series of Austrian fortifications in ltaly 
known as “ the Quadrilateral.” If Mr. Doyle’s illustration of “ Dining 
Down the River,” is to pass for a truthful “ Bird’s-Eye View of Society,” 
we are afraid that foreigners will arrive at the opinion that it is im- 
possible for twenty English gentlemen ‘o dine at Greenwich or Blackwall, 
without reducing themseives, towards the end of the entertainment, 
into a condition of semi-idiocy and semi-intoxication. The “ Roundabout 
Paper” informs the world that Mr. Thackeray is “own cousin” to the 
late Sir Richmond Shakespear, agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India, and to another gentleman high in the Indian Service. ; 

Macmillan’s Magazine. after some appropriate words of praise to the 
memory of the Prince Consort, culls from his speeches a wreath, as it 
were, of wise sayings and happy illustrations, each one of which is in itself 
sufficient to prove that the Prince was, in intellectual as well as in social 
rank, no common man. In a thoughtful article on what is termed “ The 
Conservative Reaction,” a writer interprets the signs of the times to por- 
tend the growing unpopularity of Radicalism. Is this quite a fair repre- 
sentation of the state of things? We think not. The long and but 
slightly interrupted tenure of power which the “ Liberals” have enjoyed 
may have induced, as a necessary consequence, such a discontent as to 
render a change desirable to the many; but we question very much 
whether it is not “ any change” that is wanted, and not any particular 
revolution of the political wheel. : 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have issued the first batch of their 
“ Shilling Series of Standard Authors,” and, from the specimens ae 
us, they promise to form a most admirable and desirable collection 0 
excellent and amusing fiction. They are well printed in readable type, 
and upon good paper. The cover is of a neat and appropriate bee - 
colour being of the now fashionable “ Solferino” tint. The ten selected ee 
opening the series are as follows: Ellesmere; or, Contrasts o os 
By L. S. Lavenu.—Conjidences. By the Author of “ yey ig er = 
her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne.—The Life and Death of Silas ron ee 
By Talbot Gwynne.—Rose Douglas.—Tender and True.—By the 4 _ 10F 
of “Clara Morison.”—Gilbert Massenger. By Holme Lee.— My ee a 
Thorney Hall. By Holme Lee.—The Cruelest Wrong o a. y 4 
Author of “Margaret.” These shilling volumes are at once — , 
well-chosen, and inexpensive, and er form a welcome addition to the 
ibrary of many acountry reading-club. PAs! rey ee 
Wekeee pe ae Bentley's Miscellany.—— The Cosmopolitan Ite sania 
— Duffy's Hibernian Sixpenny Magazine.—— The National i 
The Lilustrated Dublin Journal.—— The Leisure Hours.——Le Fotlet.—— ? 
Bulwark.—— Chambers’s Journal. The Technologist——The Ladies 
Treasury.——The Ladies’ Companion. 
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EDUCATION. 


Inaugural Addresses in the University of Edinburgh. By the late 
Joux Lez, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University. To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Author by Lord Neaves. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1861, pp. 122. 

HESE INAUGURAL ADDRESSES, which range irregularly 

over the years from 1840 to 1854 inclusive, may be considered as 
models of their kind. They cannot, indeed, pretend to the glowing 
eloquence for which Mr. Gladstone’s University addresses—like all his 
speeches—are remarkable ; but the writer was much better acquainted 
with his subject than was the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the 
language of Principal Lee, though eminently polished and scholar- 
like, is full of kindly solicitude for the undergraduates of his Uni- 
versity. ‘The tone of the discourses is such as might be expected 
when a cultivated gentleman addresses an audience of gentlemen 
younger in years, but his equals in future position and hopes. 

Indeed, we can hardly pay Dr. Lee a higher compliment than to say 

that if inaugural addresses were the fashion at Oxford and Cambridge, 

the students there might well be content with their like. An 

Edinburgh University audience is, doubtless, hardly as select as one 

composed of the undergraduates of our great English Universities ; but 

their Principal justly considered that, as there is no royal road 
through the realms of learning, considerations of pelf and station 
among students must be put altogether out of the question. 

The kindly and appreciative biographical notice of Principal Lee is 
reprinted from “the Proceedings of the Royal Society ” by permission 
of Lord Neaves. 


A Simple Catechism of Bible and Gospel History. Adapted to the 
Capacities of Young Children. By Mrs. Gispon, Author of “ Simple 
Catechisms of the Histories of England and France.” (Relfe Bro- 
thers. pp. 115.)—A Simple Catechism of New Testament History. 
By Mrs. Grsnon. (Relfe Brothers. pp. 123.)—A hasty glance at 
these little manuals satisfies us that they are likely to be of use to 
very young students of the Bible. Mrs. Gibbon is herself a teacher. 
and her practical experience has stood her in good need in this com- 
pilation. A more careful revision, however, would have increased the 
value of these little works. In that case we should hardly have been 
told that ‘‘testament” is derived from “ Testis, awill ;” nor, probably, 
would it have been positively affirmed, as a matter of history, that 
St. Peter was “ crucified with his head downwards.” 








A’ A MEETING of the council of the College of Preceptors, on Satur- 

day last, it was unanimously resolved that an address of condolence 
and respectful sympathy on the death of his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort should be presented to her Majesty. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the college: Mr. W. Austen, Copen- 
hagen-street, N.; Mr. S. Behrens. Victoria-park; Dr. W. Benham, 
Bristol; Mr. J. M. Crisp, Bere Regis; Mr. J. Hillier, Oswestry ; Mon. 
F. L. Lorin, Islington; Mr. C. A. Marsh, Brixton-oval ; Mr. T. Maule, 
Birkenhead ; Rev. D. Smith, A.M., St. John’s-wood; Mr. W. A. Tiddy, 
Tunbridge-wells ; Mr. M. Wilcox, St. Heliers, Jersey. 

On Saturday last the half-yearly general court of governors of the 
Commercial Travellers’ School, Pinner, was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street; under the presidency of Mr. Roberts. The report stated 
that the receipts for the year had been 5132/., an increase upon last year. 
At the close of the meeting thirteen children were elected to the schools. 

Cambridge—The Duke of Northumberland having declined to be put 
in nomination for the Chancellorship, the Duke of Devonshire has been 
elected without opposition. During the week a strenuous endeavour 
has been made to impose upon the London press a statement that Lord 
Palmerston did not take steps to procure his election to the office. If he 
did not intend to do so, was Mr. Moncton Milnes’s canvass an un- 
authorised intrusion and an impertinence ? 

It is stated that the Rev. W. M. Campion, Tutor of Queen’s College, is 
no longer a candidate for the Registrarship. 
















eee one HALL.—Any consistent aperture made in the gloomy 

shroud still hanging over the metropolis is eagerly sought out, 
especially by that section of the community who, from conscientious 
motives, eschew scenes that come within the scope and meaning of the 
spectacular kind. The postponement of ‘ Messiah,” by the National 
Choral Society, in consequence of the demise of the lamented partner 
of our illustrious Sovereign, had so whetted the appetite for a second 
hearing, that hundreds of applicants for admission to the spacious 
building left the Strand, on Monday evening, in a state of loudly ex- 
pressed disappointment. Part of the extensive orchestra was draped in 
the habilimentsof mourning. Before the commencement of the oratorio, 
the ** Dead March in Saul,” and a portion of the well known funeral an- 
them, composed by Handel, to commemorate the virtues of Caroline, 
Queen to George IT., and performed first of all at her obsequies, was 
‘as a tribute of respect tothe memory of hislate Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort.” The principals engaged for this imposing occa- 
sion were, Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye 
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Cooper, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, but the indisposition of Mme. 
Dolby necessitated a substitute, which was found in Miss Leffler. 
After a few slight manifestations of uneasiness at delay, Mr. Martin, 
the conductor, mounted the platform, and, as if by magic, all became 
toned down to a deathlike silence. The ‘‘ cannon accompaniment,” 
which seems coming into vogue, afforded no doubt gratification to those 
who advocate, and are pleased with clap-trap, but it caused grief to 
the patrons of propriety. In other words, it is a paltry piece of pretence, 
and it exhibits a taste which all admirers of the great original must 
deprecate. The selection of the funeral music is also open to cen- 
sure, for dismembership of the connecting links of the subject, and 
thereby impairing the intended idea. Surely a tribute of respect 
might have been paid to the memory of the one illustrious man 
without offering violation to the name of the other. With respect to 
the execution, both of the solo and concerted divisions, much cannot 
be said that would exalt the National Society, for it was a display of 
very uneven attainments. Nor did Handel’s “sacred oratorio” re- 
ceive such finished treatment as persons were led to expect from a 
society boasting the aid of a complete band selected from the Phil- 
harmonic and other celebrated bodies of musicians. The truth is, 
Handel is held too cheaply, and it would be curious to observe how 
many, if properly tested as to ability, would be able to come out of 
the ordeal with credit. In the North of England, choral societies are 
not estimated so much by numerical mouths as by clear heads and well- 
disciplined voices. Hence the great superiority of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire chorus singers over most of those of this city, Mr. Martin’s 
part-song style of dealing with portions of one and the same chorus is, to 
our thinking, highly to be reprehended, and the entire suspension of the 
instrumental music during the five concluding bars of No. 26, “* All we, 
like sheep,” a most daring innovation. It is to be hoped before this 
sublime work is again brought forward by “the largest society in 
England,” that it will be critically rehearsed, the band enlarged, and 
the vocal element well winnowed. Miss Eleonora Wilkinson sustained 
the soprano part with care, but she is not as yet sufficiently matured 
to go through such an important duty with real success. Miss Leffler 
made a greater hit of the contralto music, and the other principals 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of all who had the privilege of 
hearing the glorious ideas of Handel faithfully and energetically inter- 
preted by them. 


NEW MUSIC. 


The Musical Student's Manual; Theoretical and Practical. By 
Tuomas Mursy. London: Groombridge and Sons; Boosey and 
Sons. pp. 132. 

O THE LARGE AND RAPIDLY INCREASING body of 
amateur students, it must be a matter ofno small moment to have 
manuals at hand so constructed as to deal with the niceties and diffi- 
culties of their favourite art in the plainest and most effectual way. 

None so well as an unfortunate pupil, a martyr perhaps to a perverted 

education, can estimate justly the value of correct and solid teaching. 

Probably some thought akin to this frequently visited the mind of the 

writer of the book under notice, for its object seems to be especially 

directed towards furnishing young persons of both sexes with a clear 
insight to the essential elements of music, while it points out with 
commendable distinctness the readiest and best mode of obtaining 
the desired knowledge. Generally speaking, a good teacher is 
discovered by his aptitude in enunciating an idea in a simple 
way. This, at least, is a feature in Mr. Murby’s book. Instead of 
being a deep puzzle, through which the pupil has to grope his way 
blindfold, trusting for irradiation to a chance sunbeam, the difficul- 
ties of almost every page are cleared up as the journey proceeds, and 
the learner feels himself in company with a fellow student, who, being 
slightly in the advance, blandly beckons him on. Occasionally he 
halts to breathe over some theory that borders on the abstruse, but 
the dimness of vision is not of long duration. The manual is marked 

‘Division IL—Relating to Sound”—and the subject is treated with 

clearness and ability. The relationship of keys is examined, and, by 

the aid of diagrams, the next of kin down to remote succes- 

sions are legally linked together. Modulation, transposition, &c., 

are also carefully analysed. In almost all works of this 

kind a large space is appropriated to the major and minor scales. 

Here, the student is introduced to a systematic course of exercises 

rather out of the beaten track, for facilitaiing the mastery of the scales. 

A few prefatory remarks on the subject will give a fair idea of the 

style adopted by Mr. Murby throughout the other portions of the 

work. With reference to the major scales he says: ‘‘The harmonic 
nature of melody naturally suggests a course of reading exercises 
founded upon the harmonic principle, as that best adapted to facilitate 
an acquaintance with its various forms. And were a theoretical 
knowledge of the construction of melody all that were re- 

quired to enable the singer to produce it with his voice, such a 

course of exercises would answer every purpose. But the con- 

struction of melody is one thing and the mechanism of the 
human voice another. What is very intelligible to the former 
may be exceedingly difficult of execution by the latter. Such jis 
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really the case. While the harmonic view of melody presents us 
with fitths, fourths, thirds, and sixths, as the simplest intervals, the 
nature of the human voice is such that, in the early stages of its cul- 
tivation, it finds the difficulty of executing the intervals of the scale to 
be generally in proportion to their size, the smallest being the easiest 
to sing. Hence we see that the practice of reading music involves two 
different and somewhat distinct tasks—the cultivation of the voice and 
the acquirement of a knowledge of the construction of melody.” We 
have no doubt that this handful of seed scattered over the field of 
musical literature will, ere long, displace many a plant of large preten- 
sions, but of really little general usefulness. 





Six Christmas Carols, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompaniments. Edited 
by W. H. Bircu. (Boosey and Sons.)—As the year grows into decrepi- 
tude we are sure to have a reissue of the seasonal songs of the olden time, 
among which the Boar’s Head Carol, “ God rest ye merry gentlemen,” &c., 
form conspicuous items. Mr. Birch has furnished a dozen pages of this 
character, differing, however, both as regards music and verse, in point of 
merit and maturity. The price—a penny a carol—all but disarms 
criticism. 

Six Songs, translated from the German, with the Original German Words. 
The music composed by Herr Hoeuzert. (Addison, Hollier, and Co.)— 
The first of the set, “Love's resolves” (Wanderlied), evinces a gift of 
melody, but the frequent recurrence of a favourite idea detracts rather 
than otherwise from the composition as a whole. 

Grand Valse Brilliante in F. Composée par Lady Jenkinson. (Cramer, 
Beale, and Wood)—Contains many elegant thoughts, strung together 
with a due regard to the character of the music. 

L’Ambassadrice: Polka Mazurka for the Piano. By R. W. RarKeEs. 
(Rudall, Rose, and Co.)—If we pronounce this to be as good as the general 
tun of such compositions, we neither do violence to truth nor to the 
public. 

Impromptu & la Mazurka pour Piano. Par E. Sivas. (Ashdown and 
Parry.)—M. Silas is not only a good pianist himself, but he knows how to 
write for, and make others so. If they carefully study his promptings the 
advantage will soon reveal itself. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


O* THURSDAY, at a meeting of the Committee for erecting the 

Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, a letter was read from the 
Prince of Wales, stating that it is the wish of Her Majesty that a statue 
of the late Prince Consort should form part of that Memorial; the statue 
to be the gift of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. We understand that the 
commission has been given to Mr. Joseph Durham to execute a bronze 
statue in accordance with the Queen’s wish, and that the place which 
that statue is to occupy is to be (also at the Queen’s express desire) that 
part of the Memorial which has previously been assigned to the statue of 
Her Majesty herself. This is, indeed, a striking and affecting proof of 
the eagerness with which the Queen seizes every opportunity to do full 
honour to her beloved husband’s memory, and how anxious she is that 
he, and he alone, should occupy the post of honour in relation to matters 
which his energy and ability did so much to bring about. 

Statues of the late Prince Consort are already proposed in the City of 
London and in Edinburgh. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and principal 
bankers in the City have arranged a public meeting at the Mansion- 
house to consider the best mode of giving effect to the general wish for a 
memorial monument “ to perpetuate the name and character of the late 
Prince Consort.” 

In Edinburgh the late Prince laid the foundations of the New Post 
Office and the Industrial Museum. The site of the Post Office is de- 
scribed as peculiarly well suited to a statue, or, as the Scotsman phrases 
it, “a colossal work of art harmonising in artistic effect with the statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, in front of the Register-house: 

It is said that Mr. Theed the sculptor was permitted to take a cast 
from the head and features of the late Prince Consort. The story is, 
that Mr. Theed asked to be allowed to take a cast of the hand, but that 
finding this more difficult than he expected, permission was requested to 
be allowed to make a mask from the face, and to this Her Majesty after 
some delay, consented. 

The Art Union of London have issued their twenty-fifth annual 
report, in which the managers acknowledge at the outset a falling 

off in the subscriptions; and this, on reference to the lists of previous 
years, we observe amounts to nearly 8000/. in comparison with the 
subscriptions of 1847, the highest point of success, which reached to 
17,871/.—the sum for the past year being 10,882/. Upon the previous 
year the decrease is 32562, and rather more than 2000/. less than in the 
sixth year of the society, On reviewing the annual income of the Art 
Union for the last twenty years, however, it must be admitted that the 
subscription of such large sums is evidence generally favourable to the 
motives of the society, and we must esteem such an expenditure for the 
benefit of artists at least as satisfactory to those who wish well for their 
interests, however it may operate upon the interests of art, which is 
altogether another question. It is scarcely within the province of the 
Art Unions to lead the taste of the age; they have their mission in dis- 
seminating very widely objects of art; it may be only of indifferent 
rank in art, nevertheless they have their influence. Some of the seed 
may fall on good ground, and bear fruit after its kind; and though much 
of this seed is necessarily chosen to suit the popular taste, which cannot 
be expected to have a very elevated feeling, yet there is no reason why it 
should not be scattered broad-cast, in the hope that these first germs may 
induce improvement in the soil and lead to a higher cultivation. The 
directors of the Art Union are, it is satisfactory to see, not insensible to 
the capabilities of improving the public taste which are confided to them 
by this large offering of funds. They have not been content merely with 





an engraving and a few original pictures selected by their prizeholders, 
but they show a disposition to apply their funds in encouraging the study 
and practical application of art, by offering rewards in competition, both 
for designs in illustration of subjects of poetry and history, and for objects 
of ornamental art connected with the life and requirements of the day. 
The first competition in illustrative design which came off last year, 
brought together 540 drawings, or 43 sets, in outline, of Tennyson’s 
“ Tdylls,” several of which were highly meritorious, and the prize of 
100 guineas was awarded to an artist till then unknown—Mr. Paulo 
Prioli, a resident in Edinburgh. Two other artists who competed, Mr. 
Edward Corbould and Mr, Alexander Rowan, were rewarded with extra 
premiums of 20 guineas each, as a mark of the excellence of their 
designs. The set of prize outlines are to be engraved by Mr. Prioli; and 
from what we remember of them, they will be very acceptable to the 
subscribers as beautiful illustrations of a beautiful poem. The com- 
petition in sculpture, for two premiums of 70 guineas and 380 guineas, 
was but a poor affair; not one out of the eleven models sent in could be 
pronounced worthy of the highest prize, and the lower premium was conse- 
quently awarded to Mr. Duckett’s group, “ Alfred in the Camp of the Danes.” 
As to the prizes in ornamental art offered to the pupils of South Kensing- 
ton and the provincial schools of design, for a pedestal, a bookcase, a 
garden vase, a majolica dish, &c., nothing is said in the report; and, 
judging from the miserable specimens exhibited at the time, we conclude 
that the Art Union censors found it impossible to accept one of them. 
It appears that the artists who practise medal engraving, or artistic die- 
sinking, in England, are not to be trusted with the medallions of British 
artists; for these we are obliged to go to Germany, and Herr Wiener of 
Berlin is commissioned to make the die for a medal of the late Sir 
Charles Barry. Certainly, if the recent specimens of sculptural art 
applied to medals, exhibited in the new coinage, are to be con- 
sidered as the best work we can produce, it is not surprising 
to find the Art Union employing German artists. But there should 
be no lack of good artists in this really beautiful branch of art; 
and were it only for the sake of the natioral coinage, the art is one that 
ought to be especially encouraged. The medal proposed as commemora- 
tive of the late Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., will, we hope, be entrusted to 
an English artist. The works of art selected by prize-holders amounted 
to 157, chiefly from the Academy, the British Artists’, and the Water- 
colour Societies. The sum set apart for the next distribution is 5540/., in 
830 prizes. The universal prize being the engraving of Mr. Goodall’s 
picture, ‘* Raising the Maypole.” The report alludes to the other art- 
unions which have started and appear to be flourishing, in terms to dis- 
avow any inimical spirit, although acknowledging the partition of the 
public patronage which has arisen from this cause. We are not quite 
prepared, however, to admit the justice of the charge made by the Council 
against these schemes, as “ characterised by ill-advised or reckless expen- 
diture of the funds placed under their control.” Such rival schemes may 
differ in principle and aim from the Art-Union, they may not be so well 
conducted for the furtherance of the interests of art, but in the main they 
must be working for the same general purposes, and it is for their own 
shareholders to look after the administration of their funds. The Council 
seem to be travelling alittle out of their sphere; also in having presented 
to Government a memorial praying for the opening of all the galleries 
and museums for four days of the week free, and for the remain- 
ing days at a charge of sixpence, except to students. It is not 
very likely the Government will be more impressed than ourselves 
with the utility of such a plan. It may be desirable to have the 
museums and galleries uniformly open free on the same days ; but to pay 
for two days in the week at the National Gallery and British Maseum 
would certainly not be esteemed an agreeable change, either for this year 
of the Great Exhibition, or for any other. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


i OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—An ordinary general meet- 

ing was held on Monday, in the Council-room, at the Gardens; C. W. 
Dilke, Esq., V.P., in the chair, when about fifty candidates were elected 
Fellows. The chairman addressed the meeting on the loss sustained in the 
death of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and read the communica- 
tion from the Queen, through Sir C. B. Phipps, which has been published 
in the journals. He also read an address of condolence to Her Majesty, 
which had been prepared by the Council and forwarded. ‘The thanks of 
the meeting were tendered to the Council for the promptitude with which 
they had acted for the Society on this occasion. The ballot for Fellows 
was then proceeded with, and among those elected were the following:— 
The Earl Brownlow, the Countess of Shaftesbury, the Dowager Vis- 
countess Ashbrooke, the Lady Claude Hamilton, Lieut.-General Sir G. 
Bowles, K.C.B., Major-General W. L. G. Williams, Captain Seymour 
Dawson Damer, M.P., Captain Allason Cuninghame. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 





NNOUNCED FOR A YEAR, we have at last received Mr. C. 
Palk Collyns’s book about the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon, with an account of remarkable runs 
from the year 1780 to 1860. Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker’s volume 
of Replies to “ Essays and Reviews, which for about as long a time 
has been regularly advertised as forthcoming, also makes its appear- 
ance. It contains articles by the Rev. Dr. Goulburn, the Rev. H. B. 
Rose, the Rev. Dr. Heurtley, the Rev. Dr. Irons, the Rev. G. Rorison, 
the Rev. A. W. Haddan and the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, with a preface 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and letters from the Radcliffe Observer, 
and the Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. A 
similar volume of contributions from well-known divines will 
be published by Mr. Murray in the course of the month enti- 
tled, “‘ Aids to Faith.” Sweden, Finland, and Russia are described 
in some brief notes by a recent traveller in a small book lettered ‘* The 
Northern Circuit.” “ Poems by a Painter” come from Edinburgh, 
and are credited by rumour to Mr. Noel Paton. Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more has completed his “ Children’s Garland from the best Poets.” 
Mr. John Timbs, with his scissors, paste, and taste, has produced two 
volumes of Lives of Wits and Humourists, comprising Dean Swift, 
Sir Richard Steele, Samuel Foote, Oliver Goldsmith, the two Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, and James and 
Horace Smith. Mr. A. A. Doria and Mr. D. C. Macrae have issued 
the first volume of a work on the Law and Practice in Bankruptcy 
under the new Acts of Parliament. ‘ Forest Keep,” in three volumes, 
is the only novel of the week; and ‘‘ The Woman with the Yellow 
Hair and other Modern Mysteries,” is a reprint from Household 
Words. 

It might have been reasonably predicted last Midsummer 
that the commerce of literature would, at the New Year, be 
gorged with enterprises, the fruit of cheap paper; yet the present 
January shows fewer novelties than usual. The fact 1s, the 
traders in literature are a fast set, competition among them is very 
keen, and any promised advantage is discounted and spent far in 
advance of its actual enjoyment. The only new magazines are the 
Planet, edited by Mr. M‘Nicoll, and London Society, which is to com- 
mence with February ; and an Every Boy's Magazine, projected by 
Messrs. Routledges. There is the ordinary crop of new cheap reli- 
gious magazines and provincial periodicals which seldom get further 
down the year than a few months. 

From America there is no literary news. Scarcely above a dozen 
books have appeared during the past Month, and among them none 
of note. Reprints have declined at an equal rate. Previous to the 
“Trent” affair, some of our publishers had received respectable 
orders for English books, to satisfy the literary appetites for which 
American publishers had ceased to provide. The new Continental 
Magazine started on the model of the Atlantic has made its 
appearance, and is winning equal praise and hate by its advocacy of 
slave emancipation. 





France is the head of nations—so at least says France; France is 
the greatest civilisator—so at least says France. France indoctri- 
nates the world with pure science, pure morals, pure everything else 
—so says France, or so say her journals. A new-born nation can 
never grow to the growth of a baby unless it accepts the French code 
to nourish it; yet France, of all the Latin countries of Europe, is the 
most ignorant—with the exception, perhaps, of Spain and Portugal. 
Outside of the fortifications of Paris, in spite of Primar Instruction 
and local colleges, there are thousands upon thousands who, if they 
can read, are not allowed to read. Books are ‘banned and barred 
forbidden fare,” unless they have been filtrated through the flannel- 
bag of the censorship. Enter the cottage of a French peasant, and 
he will entertain you hospitably. Search for his literature, and you 
will find no book of worth in the window-sill—no Bible, no 
Froissart, no Moliére or Racine, no Fontenelle or Bossuet ; 
a you may find an old Liege Almanach, which tells 

im the proper time to be bled, and when to sell his lean cattle. 
Yes, when he goes to a fair, he may buy, for two sous, a metre 
square of rubbish in the form of smutty songs and ballads, im- 
ported from Paris. He buys them at a stall or book-shop. But 
if the colporteur, or, as we should say, book-hawker, comes round 
to his dwelling with his wallet stuffed with good and useful books, he 
buys at his peril; or, at any rate, the hawker runs the risk of fine 
and imprisonment unless his literary wares have been duly licensed. 
Books are contraband unless duly stamped by the police. France 
is still, in this respect, maundering and “ pottering,” in Anno Domini 
1562. The Moniteur of last week says: ‘ Several journals, on the 
occasion of a book not authorised for hawking, have spoken in terms 
not very complimentary as to the labours of the Consultative Com- 
mission appointed ten years ago.” And here is the special charge : 
“‘ Hawking constitutes a special mode of sale on the public highway, per - 
fectly distinct from that of the publisher or bookseller. The law of 1849 
on the Press, grants to the superior administration the mission to survey 
this sale with vigilance, in the great interests of religion, morals, and 





olitics. In order to second this delicate task, the Minister of the 

nterior, before refusing or authorising the hawking of a book, 
demands the advice of the permanent Commission. composed of 
eminent men, occupying high position in the State. The labours of 
the Commission have several times been the object of reports in the 
Moniteur,” &c. The sum of the matter is simply this: unless the 
hawker’s book-wares bear upon the fly-leaf the Government stamp— 
the imprimatur of this Consultative Commission—his goods may be 
seized, however good and moral, and he himself, the trudging hawker, 
cast into prison. The hand of French censorship is heavily mailed at 
present. It bears hard on gentle and simple. The manager and two 
or three of the contributors to one of the most intelligent jour- 
nals of France—the Courrier du Dimanche, were, a few days ago, 
brought before the Correctional Tribunal of Police of Paris, 
They had said something among other things about the seemingly 
interminable affair of Waterloo, had said: that the Government 
should have sought, ‘la revanche de Waterloo ;” had used “ certain 
artifices of language,” and so forth. M. Lapp, the manager, for these 
lapses in journalism has been condemned to two months imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 2000 francs; Pelletan, a contributor, to three 
months and a fine of 2000 franes ; Dubuisson, another contributor, to 
one months’ imprisonment and a fine of 500 francs. The court further 
pronounces the confiscation of the sinning copies of the journals 
seized, fixes a year for the bodily restraint of the persons implicated, 
and condems the three to pay all expences. 

Reference to our book-list will show how very few books of im- 
portance have appeared in Paris last week. We must note, however, 
the appearance of ‘* La Critique Francais,” for 1861, a record of 
philosophy, literature, the theatre, and the fine arts, for the past year. 
Among New-Year books we find, ‘ Histoire héroiques des Francais, 
racontées a §. A. Napoléon-Eugéne, Prince Impérial,” by P. Chris 
tian, a work of whose literary merits we can say as yet nothing. ‘‘ Les 
Femmes de Shakespeare,” by the same publishers (Librarie Napoléon- 
nienne, Paris), is a handsomely-illustrated volume. Durand publishes 
“* L’Hotel de Ville et la Bourgeoisie de Paris . . . depuis les temps 
les plus reculés jusqu’ 4 1789, par F. Rittiez.” The book-buyer should 
refer to the ‘‘ Annuaire du Bibliophile du bibliothecaire et de l’archiviste 
pour l’année 1862,” shortly to be published in Paris, by M. Meugnot. 
M. P. Lethielleux is about bringing out, in a cheap form, a new illus- 
trated newspaper in connection with the ‘ Librarie internationale- 
Catholique.” We have just been perusing a well-printed volume, and full 
of literary information—“ Poétes au siécle de Louis XIV. par A. Vinet.” 
The subjects treated are the two Corneilles, Racine, Moliére, De la 
Fontaine, the man and the poet, the opera, Boileau-Despréaux, and 
one, older than all, although little known in this country, Jean 
Rotrou. Rotrou was the author of several dramas, amongst others of 
the ‘* Dying Hercules,” where the hero of the club, in yielding his 
last breath, implores his father, Jupiter, in language which should 
recommend him to every Peace Society. 


Que ce globe azuré soit constant en son | Qu’'une ¢ternelle paix régne entre les 
cours; | mortels; 


Qu’a jamais le soleil y devise les jours; Qu’on ne verse du sang que dessus les 


| 

Que d'une ordre éternel sa seur brillante | autels; ; 

et pure | Que la mer soit sans flots, que jamais vent 
Aux heures de la nuit eclaire la nature ; n’excite 
Que la terre donnée en partage aux humains | Contre l'art de nochers les courroux d’Am- 
Ne soit jamais ingrate au travail de leurs | phitrite ; 

mains; | Et que la foudre, enfin, demeure aprés mes 
Que le fer désormais ne serve plus au | faits ‘ 

monde, | Dans les mainsde mon pére un inutile 
Qu’a couper de Cérés le chevelure blonde; | _faix. 





A Srupent’s Manvat of the English Language, by Mr. George P. Marsh, 
edited with additional chapters and notes by Dr. William Smith, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in the course of the month. A 

M. Cornetius vE Wrrt's book on ** Thomas Jefferson, a Historical view of 
Democracy in America,” is about to be published by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
It has been translated by Mr. R. S. H. Church. s 

Mr. Cares LEvER will commence in February a new tale which will be 
issued, as usual, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in monthly numbers, each con- 
taining two illustrations by Phiz. : 

SyLVESTER ENDERBY, the Poet, a tale by Mr. Louis Sand, is announced by 
Mr. Masters, : 

Tue Great Birtupay, a Story of Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, will be 
published by Messrs. Seeleys next week. 

Tue History or A SHILLING, by Mrs. Balfour, is announced by Mr. S. W. 
Partridge. : 

A MeEmorr oF THE LATE GEORGE WALKER, of Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
will be published by Mr. A. W. Bennett in the course of the present season. 

“ Wuat Can rr BE? or, the Fact Family travelling Incognito,” a volume 
edited by Lady Caroline Eliot, will be published this month by Messrs, Hurst 
and Blackett. , : ‘ 

A NEw EDITION of the complete works of Dr. Channing will be issued by 
Messrs. Griffin, Bobn, and Co., this month. s 

“ ‘THe STUDY OF THE BIBLE,” a volume of helps over hindrances in under- 
standing the Scriptures, will be published this month by Messrs. Simpkin and 
Co. It will be the first issue of a number of books entitled ‘*‘ The Iaterpreter 
Series.” 

Mrs. BeEcHer Srowe’s tale, “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” for some reason 
or other stuck fast in the middle to the great annoyance of its admirers, who 
will be glad to learn that it will be recommenced in the next number of Cassell’s 
Family Paper, and continued until its conclusion, 
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Messrs. Loncman anp Co. have in preparation a second series of Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, describing the excursions and explorations of members of 
the Alpine Club, edited by Mr. E. S. Kennedy. The volame will contain 
accounts of several mountains never before ascended, and a narrative of an 
exploration of the south-eastern districts of Iceland, which have not been visited 
by any traveller, except M. Gaiman, for fifty years. ‘ 

Mr. D. G. Rosserr1, whose volume of Translations from the Early Italian 
Poets has just been published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., has another 
work on hand entitled “ Dante at Verona, and other Poems.” Miss Christina 
Roasetti's book, ‘‘Goblin Market and other Poems,” will be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. this month, with some illustrations from the pencil of her 
brother, Mr. D. G. Rossetti. : ; 

A Joint-Stock Pusiic Crrcutatinc Liprary is, we hear, in course of 
formation upon the limited liability principle. Mr. Frank Fowler, the author 
of “ Adrift,” &¢., is mentioned as secretary. Mr. Mudie need not be alarmed. 

“Lire AMONGST THE CoLLiers” is announced by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, 
“ L yn SENSATION,” a novel in three volumes, by Mr. Edward H. 
Dering, is announced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. . 

Tue Fiorist AND Pomo.oaist, a monthly pictorial magazine of flowers, 
fruit, and general horticulture, has been commenced this month. It is con- 
ducted by Mr. Robert Hogg and Mr. John Spencer. 

Ten LEcTURES ON THE Lorv’s Prayer, under the title of ‘‘ Our Father,” 
by the Rev. James Elder Cumming, is announced by Messrs. Maclachlan and 
Stewart, of Edinburgh. The work has been wrongly attributed to Dr. Cum- 
ming in some papers. a 

Jounston’s ScHoo ARITHMETIC has been reduced in price from 2s. to 1s. 6d. 

A Book or Dares, from the earliest period to the end of 1861, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. irs 

“Tae HeEiorroriuM ; or, Conformity of the Human Will to the Divine,” 
translated from the Latin of Jeremy Drexelius, by the Rev. Reginald Shutte, is 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Saunders, Otley and Co, 

CUMBERLAND LEap PENCILS twenty years ago used to be preferred to all 
others, but owing to the proprietor, actuated by some whim, shutting up the only 
mine from whence the supply of lead was derived, other substitutes were found, 
and now a Cumberland lead pencil bas an old fashioned sound. Recently the 
“Wad Mine,” as it is called near Keswick, has been purchased by a company 
and reopened, and speaking of it the Mining Journal reports :—‘ The lead is of 
the purest character; a leader more than one foot is solid lead, and the other 
part of the lode is producing excellent lead, but not so pure as the leader named. 
Should this continue, the persevering company will be amply rewarded.” 

WiiitaAM Knox AND PRESIDENT LINCOLN.—Says the editor of the Border Ad- 
ertiser: “ Although there are few counties in Scotland to which we will yield for 
the production of sterling poetry, we are not willing to allow ourselves to be 
bereft of any of it. Great was our astonishment this week, while reading a 
New York illustrated newspaper, to see a poem, entitled—‘t Oh, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud ?” with the affirmation that Abraham Lincoln, now 
President of the United States, was the author thereof. Now, whether the 
American President ever wrote poetry or not we do not know; but this we 
know, that William Knox, who was born near Lilliesleaf, was the author of the 
excellent poem in question, and that he died in the same year that Lincoln went 
to school.” 

Tue ScorrisH GUARDIAN, a Free Church newspaper published in Glasgow, 
after a long and successful career, has merged this week into the Morning 
Journal, a daily paper published in the same city. In making the announce- 
ment, the proprietors of the Guardian say—“ It is felt that no journal can in 
fature pretend to the functions and influence of a general newspaper unless it 
appear daily. The expedience of a change in that direction we maturely con- 
sidered ; but we came to the conclusion that there is neither room nor need for 
a new daily paper in Glasgow.” 

Mr. Devey is now in Paris collecting Government documents at the Foreign 
Office, and a large private correspondence in connection with the late Count 
Cavour. In consequence of the extensive resources laid before him, his Life of 
Cavour, originally intended for one volume, will with difficulty be got into 
two. The work will form a full history of the Italian Revolution. Along 
with other interesting documents will appear a long letter written by Count 
Cavour while in Scotland to his friend Count Martini, detailing his opinions on 
the personelle of the statesmen of the Whig, Tory, and Manchester schools. The 
first volume will appear at the end of February. 

New Scuoot Booxs.—" A Selection of Old English Ballads, copiously anno- 
tated and freed from all objectionable expressions,” will be published in a few 
weeks by the National Society. .The same Society has in the press the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, with marginal references and an exegetical commentary, 
specially designed to meet the wants of teachers in week-day and Sunday 
schools, by the Rev. W. Benham; and a Text Book of Biblical Geography, 
embodying the results of the most recent investigations. 

THE STRIKE AMONG THE NEwcastLE NEWSVENDERS against the London 
penny papers has terminated. They agreed to sell them at 1}d. each, and the 

arrangement was carried out for a short time, but it was broken through, *‘ and 
now,’ says the Newcastle Chronicle, *‘ Reynolds, Lloyds, and the Weekly Times, 
can all be purchased for one penny each ; but as they are printed in London on 
Thursdays, the news is old and stale when they arrive here. Of course, there 
is a strong feeling of indignation felt by ‘the trade’ in general against the 
agent or agents that first broke the arrangement, and like all such ebullitions of 
temper, it will soon blow by, and be forzotten in the headstrong competition of 
business. There is a great difference between the profit allowed to the agents 
by the local and that allowed by the London papers. For selling a dozen 
copies of a Newcastle penny paper, the agent gets threepence and sometimes 
fourpence. For selling a London penny weekly paper, the agent, after paying 
railway carriage, does not get half that profit, and has to run the risk of having 
copies left at the same time.” 

ook Posr to France.—Under the provisions of a new postal convention 
with France, on the 1st of January next and thenceforward, photographs on 
paper, commercial and legal documents, as well as other papers in manuscript 
not of the nature of a letter, may be transmitted by the post between the United 
Kingdom and France or Algeria under the same regulations, and at the same 
reduced rates of postage, applicable to printed papers, viz. :—For a packet not 
excoeding 40z.,3d.; above 4oz., and not exceeding 80z., 6d. ; above 80z., and 
not exceeding 11b., 1s.; every additional 80z., 6d.. This postage must be paid 
in advance. From the same date, proof sheets, printed, engraved, or litho- 
graphed works, or sheets of music, bearing corrections, manual notes, or any 
writing not of the nature of a letter, may be sent by the post to France or 
Algeria at the same reduced rates of postage. All the regulations now in force, 
other than those which prohibit any writing in packets of printed papers, must 
continue to be observed. The present arrangement is confined to packets 


addressed to France or Algeria, and does not extend to those addressed to the 
foreign countries theeorrespondence of which is forwarded through France.—By 
command of the Postmaster-General, RowLanp Hit, Secretary. General 
Post-office, Dec. 27. 


— 











A New Name For An Otp Facr.—The Bankruptcy Court has been em- 
ployed this week, under the so-called ‘Gentleman's Act,” in investigating the 
affairs of Mr. Michael George Mitchell, who is described in the schedule as 
“literary correspondent to the French Minister of the Interior.” Mr. Mitchell 
was also, until very lately, the Editor of the Atlas newspaper. What is a 
‘literary correspondent” to a French Minister? We fancy that a perfectl 
well-known tri-literal English word would have saved all;this periphrasis. It 
reminds us of the gentleman who avoided a confession that his father had beer 
harged by admitting that he died on the platform at a large pnblic meeting. 

Manx Dicrionary.—The Mona’s Herald reports that ‘‘ The Manx Society is 
about to put to press the complete dictionary of the ancient language of the 
Isle of Man. The first part, Manx and English, is by Dr. Kelly, author of the 
Manx Grammar, and secretary to the translators of the Manx Bible. His MS. 
of the Dictionary (along with another of his MS. of a Triglott Dictionary of 
Manx, Irish, and Gaelic) has long been ready forthe press. It is intended to 
print literatim from Dr. Kelly’s MS., as the highest autoority in the language. 
The second part, English and Manx, is by Mr. Mosley, who bas acquired an 
extensive acquaintance with Welsh, as well as with the Irish, Gaelic, and 
Manx. The press is to be corrected by him, assisted by Manx scholars on the 
island. A considerable sum having been given to the publication by relatives 
of Dr. Kelly, the society will be able to reduce the selling price of the Dictionary 
so as not to exceed 10s. 6d. The Manx Society gives to subscribers of 1/. three 
handsome volumes per year, and in the case of this dictionary only, have 
admitted others than regular subscribers. Those intending to subscribe for it 
may send their names to Paul Bridson, Esq., Douglas, Isle of Man. 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE Press IN NewcastLe.—A complimentary 
dinner was given to Mr. Kichard Welford, on Saturday last, at Newcastle, and 
an elegant timepiece presented to him on his retirement from the editorship of 
Daily Chronicle, after eight years’ service, in consequence of ill-health. In 1854, 
when Mr. Welford became its editor, the Chronicle was a weekly, but when 
the stamp-duty was removed, it was compelled, in order to hold its ground, to 
commence a daily publication. In the course of his address, Mr. Welford gave 
these statistics of the Newcastle press in 1854 and 1861:—“In the year 1854 
the average weekly circulation of the Newcastle Courant was 5284; of the 
Guardian, 3700; of the Chronicle, 3365; and of the Journal, 2740—total, 
15,089. Only about 15,000 newspapers per week issued by the Newcastle press! 
What do we see now? Of the Chronicle alone, above 30,000 copies a week are 
purchased ; the Express circulates about the same number, and of the youngest 
born, the Journal, I estimate that from 15,000 to 20,000 copies per week are 
printed. Add to these the circulation of the weekly papers, which, in the 
aggregate, cannot be less than 15,000, and we have 100,000 newspapers a week 
printed in Newcastle, and distributed chiefly within a radius of forty miles, 
The Newcastle press has multiplied itself nearly sevenfold in as many years, 
and, I believe, has not even yet attained its fullest development.” . 


UNITED STATES.—Mkr. Epwarp P. Rupp, of the firm of Messrs. 
Rudd and Carleton, publishers, New York, died on the 22nd of November last, 
at the early age of 28. He was the son of the Rev. Mr. Rudd, of Lyons, New 
York, and at 15 entered the book: store of Mr. J. C. Derby, at Auburn, where he 
remained for three years. Thinking New York offered a wider sphere, 
he went there with strong letters to Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Co.; with them, 
and with Messrs. Sheldon, Lamport, and Co., he remained until 1854. He then 
started for himself in Ann-street, his sole capital being his good name. Mr. 
Edward Livermore, who had made quite a stir with the ‘* Doesticks ” books, was 
attracted by his business habits, and proposed partnership. At their new store 
in Broadway they soon gathered round them the rising lights in the literary 
world, and introduced to the public several authors who are now established 
favourites. While in the flush of popularity, Mr. Livermore retired from busi- 
ness, Mr. G. W. Carleton at the time (1857) had just returned from Europe, 
and finding Mr. Rudd a congenial spirit, the tirm of Messrs. Rudd and Carleton 
was formed. 

Mr. G. P. Purman, of New York, is about to issue an edition of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s works in ten volumes, small octavo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, 
and illustrated with steel engravings. The first volume of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
Travels was issued in 1843, since which nearly 40,000 copies have been called 
for, and the demand for this and the later volumes continues to be remarkably 
large and constant. Probably no similar publications by a young author were 
ever received with such general favour, or reached so large a sale. Excepting 
only Kane’s Arctic Voyages, perhaps no other American book of Adventure has 
been more popular with the people at large. 


FRANCE.—M. Michelet, who is residing near Toulon, has just com- 
pleted a work on the Times of Louis XIV. 

Some of the French journals state that Beranger occupied himself with 
theatrical works, and that one of his friends has now in his possession a comedy 
in one act and in verse, entitled “ Le Paresseux,” given to him by the illus- 
trious song-writer. 

ITALY.—We are glad to see signs of literary life in Italy ; evidences of 
scientific activity amid political difficulties, which promise well for the future. An 
important scientific periodical, Archivio per la Zoologia, l’ Anatomia, e la Fisiologia, 
has been commenced in Genoa by Canestrini, Doria, Ferrari, and Lessona,— 
names which are a guarantee for proper editorial care. The first number con- 
tains excellent papers, admirably illustrated. And at Naples, under authority 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, there have been issued, from the Museo 
Nazionale, Fasciculi J. and II. of facsimiles of the papyri of Herculaneum: a 
work long solicited and waited for by historians, philologists, and antiquaries. 
We have seen these two parts, and can pronounce the execution of the plates— 
eighty-three in number—to be alike satisfactory and praiseworthy. They con- 
tain Philodemi MEPI KAKIOQN KAI TQN ANTIKEIMENQN APETON et 
NEPI OPFH®s et ITEPI KOAAKEIAYS, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
PAST SALES. 

WE coNTINUE the enumeration of a few more remarkable lots from the 
library of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., sold off by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. : 

Shakespeare (W.) Plays, second edition, portrait by Droeshout on title-page 
(about one-third of which is torn away), the Verses by Ben Jonson. Folio, 
1632. 111. 

Shakespeare (W.) The Tragicall Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as 
it hath beene diverse times acted by his highnesse servants in the Citie of Lon- 
don, &c. First edition, reprinted in facsimile, 40 copies only taken off at the 
desire of the late Duke of Devonshire tor presents, Sept. 1858, under the super- 
intendence of J. P. Collier, Esq. N. L. for John Trundell, 4to. 1603. 64. 6s. 
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Shakespeare (W.) The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was according to 
the true and perfect copy. Second Edition, 40 copies only printed for presents 
to the Duke of Devonshire’s friends, Aug. 1859, under the superintendence of 
J. P. Collier, Esq. By J. R. for N. L. 4to. 1604. 81. 

Whiting (J.) Catalogue of Friends’ Books, written by many of the People 
called Quakers, from the beginning or first appearance of the said people. 1708. 
12. 16s. 

Raleigh (Sir W.) The Discoverie of the large rich and beautiful Empire of 
Guiana, with a relation of the Golden City of Manoa which the Spaniards call 
El Dorado, by Robert Robinson, 1596. 11. 5s. 

Scrope and Grosvenor Roll; being the Proceedings in the Cause between 
Richard Lord Scrope, of Bolton, and Sir Robert Grosvenor, between 9 and 13 
Rich. II., A.p. 1383-1389, edited by Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas, 2 vols. A curious 
Publication relative to a proceeding in which the Poet Chaucer figured as a 
A og Only 150 copies were printed at a subscription of ten guineas each. 
7. 10s. 

Virgil XIII. Bookes of Mneidos, translated by Phaer and Twyne, black 
letter. T. Creede, 1600. 27. 16s. 

Thought Books on Moral and Miscellaneous Subjects,—Anecdotes of my 
Contemporaries, by Mr. Hunter. 25/. 10s. 

Biblia Versificata, atque alia Opuscula, in Versu et Prosa, scilicet. 1. Tra- 
gedia de Flavio et Affra, in Versu. 2. Philibiblon Domini Ricardi de Aunger- 
vyle, cognominati de Bury quondam Episcopi Dunelmensis, completum anno 
Domini 1344, etatis nostre 58, Pont. nostri XI. 3. Alanus de Planctu Nature 
(contra Sodomize crimen), in Versu et Prosa. 4. Regule Dictaminis, edite a 
Magistro T. Mark. 5. De Sermonibus faciendis. 6. Versus secundum Bibliam. 
7. Biblia Versificata per Libros et Capitula quod Walterus Hothom Monachus. 
Sensum non metrum sic vendicat hoc documentum. Manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century upon vellum, in two different handwritings, very neatly and distinctly 
written, in fine preservation. From the ancient scriptorium or library of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York. 217. 

Ireland. Visitation of the See of Derry, by John Colton, Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of Ireland, and Custodian of the Spiritualities and Tempo- 
ralities of the See of Derry, with a rental of the same, the See being then vacant. 
A long roll upon vellum. Dated at Benchor, Diocese of Derry, 14 Oct. 1397. 22/7. 

The sale realised 1105/. Os. 6d. 








TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DisssoOLVED.—Goostrey and Hulme, Cheddleton, Stafford- 
shire, papermakers. 

Speaight and Tyler, Crane-court, Fleet-street, printers. 

G. Seeley and C. Griffiths, Hanover-street, Regent-street, publishers. 

Bankeupts.—Richard Hollings, Bradford, Yorkshire, lithographer, Jan. 21, 
at half-past ten, County Court, Bradford. Solicitor, Mr. Lees, Bradford; 
official assignee, Mr. Robinson, Bradford. 

Samuel Flexon, High Wycombe, printer, Jan 14, at half-past eleven. 
Solicitor, Mr. Ley, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall-chambers, Basinghall-street. 

Notice or Sirtincs ror Last Examrntions.—Jan. 28, T. Cockell, Leaden- 
hall-street, and Malvern-road, Dalston, printer. 

Jan. 28, C. Vandrant, Broadway, Stratford, stationer. 

Jan. 11, S. Palmer, Oak-village, Kentish-town, printer. 

Feb. 11, J. Powell, Mitcham, printer. 

Jan. 24, R. Russell, late of Liverpool, lithographic printer. 

Jan. 18, C. E. Meredith, Manchester, law-stationer. 





Court or Bankruptcy (Dec. 27).—(Before Mr. Registrar Mitter.)—ZJn re 
Peter Morrison.—Tue “ BANK oF Depostr.”—THE “ ATLAS” NEWSPAPER. 
—This was the first sitting under the bankruptcy of Peter Morrison, described 
as a banker and newspaper proprietor, of No. 3, Pall-mall East, of the Atlas 
Newspaper Office, Southampton-street, Strand, and of No. 44, Porchester- 
square, Hyde Park. The adjudication was made on 28th ult., on the petition of 
John Movre, printer, of Southampton-street, Strand, a creditor for 145/., for 
which the bankrupt had given bills. Mr. Linklater appeared for the petitioning 
creditor and the other creditors. The debts proved were chiefly those of trades- 
people, with whom the bankrupt and his family had dealt. The only proof on 
which discussion arose was that of Mr. John Hotson, publisher, of Chingford, 
Essex, who sought to prove for 76/. for nine weeks’ rent of apartments occupied 
by the bankrupt and his family in the creditor’s house.—Mr. Hotson being 
sworn deposed that the bankrupt was considered the proprietor of the Atlas 
newspaper. He was not the registered proprietor. For some time before the 
Ist October last the Atlas was printed and published on his account.— 
Mr. Linklater: Did you purchase that newspaper from Mr. Morrison? 
Witness: Mr. Morrison agreed to assign over to me one-half of it.—Mr. 
Linklater: Will you answer my question, did you purchase that paper 
from Mr. Morrison? Witness: I paid no money for it. Mr. Morrison 
asked me if I had any objection to take half the paper, and said that 
I should have half the profits, and half the old debts, if I could realise 
them, for the services I could render in restoring the paper to its old 
position of profit. That arrangement was entered into early in September last. 
The correspondence commenced in August. Perhaps you will allow me to 
observe that I had found out that the paper was being worked at a very frightful 
loss to Mr. Morrison—at an expense of 45/. a week. That was the lowest sum. 
Mr. Morrison lost 2480/. in two and a half years. The arrangement was to take 
effect from the 29th September.—Mr. Linklater: Then from the 29th September 
until Mr. Morrison’s bankruptcy, were you and he partners in this At/as news- 
paper? Witness: There was no agreement executed. It was to have been 
executed.—Mr. Linklater: My question is, whether you were a partner? 
Witness: I don’t know what makes mea partner. I was to receive half the 
profits, if there were any, and to bear half the losses; and Mr. Morrison the other 
half, I suppose. I have since worked the paper at a very serious inconvenience 
and loss to myself. I worked it under the full apprehension that Mr. Morrison 
was asolvent man. When I found that he was not so—he disappearing very 
suddenly—I continued to work the paper for my own sake, and to realise the 
money I had advanced upon it. I have paid everything, and have conducted it 
in my own name. I have only recovered one or two debts since the 29th Sep- 
tember—in all under 10/. Mr. Holmes received the money and paid it over to Mr. 
Morrison, for which I blamed him. I believe he paid over to Mr. Morrison 
10/. 3s. That was all he received as repayment for his advances of 24807. My 
son has printed the paper since the 29th of September. I gave directions for a 
proper account to be kept, and also that the moneys received should be applied 
in payment of the expenses of the paper. Every fraction has been so applied, 
at a great loss to myself personally. I lose every week, upon an average, 
7l. 10s. or 81. a week. Mr. Morrison occupied a furnished house of mine at 
Chingford for thirteen weeks from the 13th August. There was no written 
agreement for letting the rooms; but he was to pay four guineas a week for the 





occupation of the whole house, except one bedroom. We were to cook for the 
family and attend upon them, and give them the use of a horse and dog-cart to 
fetch Mr. Morrison from the station, or for the young ladies to take a drive 
when they thought fit. There were Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, four daughters, and 
very frequently a servant.—Mr. Linklater said it was quite clear that these 
gentlemen were partners, and on that ground the proof could not be admitted 
so long as there were other debts unsatisfied for goods supplied to the paper. 
The Registrar said he should adjourn the proof for investigation. A meeting 
_ appointed for the 18th January, and the examination meeting for the 18th 
ebruary. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

Apams—Schoolboy Honour: a Tale of Halminster College. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A., 
New edit. fep 8vo cl 8s 6d. Routledge and Co 

oe Greek Testament. By Henry Alford (4 vols). Vol. III. 3rd edit 8vo cl 188. 

tivingtons 

AMERICAN Question (The)—Secession, Tariff, Slavery. 12mo swd 1s. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

BaALLANTyNE—The Red Eric; or, The Whaler’s Last Cruise: a Tale. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
New edit fep 8vo cl 38s 6d. Routledze and Co 

BEAUFORT—Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, including some Stay in the Lebanon, 
at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. Map and Illustrations. New edit 2 vols post 8vo 
cl 25s, Longman and Co 

30NAR—God's Way of Peace: a Book for the Anxious. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 18mo cl 
2s. Nisbet and Co 

BRAITHWAITE—A Commentary on Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children for 
the last Half Year, with the Opinions of the best Writers on the pes oo By W. Braith- 
waite. M D., and James Braithwaite, M.D. (Reprinted from :‘: Braithwaite’s Retro- 
— Vol. XLIV.) July to December, 1861. 12mo swd 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

BritisH (The) Imperial Calendar for the Year of our Lord 1862. 12mo sheep 5s. Varnham 
and Co 





Burke—A Genealogicaland Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the 
3ritish Empire. By Sir B. Burke. 24th edit, for 1862, Royal 8vo cl 38s. Harrison 
Burns—The Principal Songs of Robert Burns translated into Medizval Latin Verse, with the 
Scottish Version Collated. By Alexander Leighton. Fep 4to cl 5s. (W. P. Nimmo, 
Edinburgh) Houlston and Wright 

CHRONICLES and Memorials of Great Britain and_ Ireland during the Middle Ages. 
Chronica Johannes de Oxenedes. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. Royal 8vo half-bound 8s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

CoLiyns—Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon and Somerset. With an 
Appendix descriptive of Remarkable Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, from 
the year 1780 to the year 1860. By Charles Palk Collyns, Esq., of Dulverton. Illustrated 
square cr 8vo cl 16s. Longman and Co 

Ccummine—The Lamplighter ; or, an Orphan Girl's Struggles and Triumphs. By Miss Cume- 
ming. Newedit fep 8vo cl gilt edges 2s6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

DAVENPORT—The Harp of Praise: a Collection of Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, in 
various Metres, composed and arranged for four Voices, with Chords for the Piano in the 
Treble Stave. By James Davenport. (To be completed in Six Nos. monthly) No. IL 
Royal 8vo swd 4 (W. Hamilton, Glasgow) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

DortA—Macrak—The Law and Practice in Bankruptcy: under the Provisions of the Bank- 
rupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, 12 and 13 Vict. c. 106; as amended by subsequent 
Statutes, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 119, and 24 & 25 Vict. c. 134, including the General Orders and 
Forms of Procedure. By A. A. Doria and D. C. Macrae, Esqrs. Vol I 12mo bds ls. 
John Crockford 

ENTOMOLOGIST’s (The) Annual for 1862, Fep 8vo bds 2s 6d. Van Voorst 

* Essays and Review’ (Replies to). By the Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D.; Rev. H. B. Rose, 
B.D.; Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D.; Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D.; Rev. G. Korison, M.A.; Rev. 
A. W. Haddan, B.D.; Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford; and Letters from the Radcliffe Observer and the Reader in Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 8vocl2ls. J. H. and J. Parker 

Fawcett—The Voice of Devotion; containing 400 Popular and Original Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, in all the various Metres in Common Use, composed and arranged for the Organ, 
Harmonium, or Pianoforte. By John Faweett. (To be completed in 12 numbers monthly.) 
No. L Imp 8vo swd 6d. (W. Hamilton, Glasgow) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Forest Keep. 38 volscr8vocl3ls¢d. Hurst and Blackett 

Grant—Forgciveness of Sins and Reconciliation toGod. By Hay Macdowall Grant. 32mo 
swdéd. Nisbet and Co 

Hatt—The Day of Small Things. By Newman Hall, LL.B. 32moswd 2d. Nisbet and Co 

Hatt—Death in the Palace. By Newman Hall, LL.B. 82moswd 3d Nisbet and Co 

James—The Life and Letters of John Angell James; including an unfinished Autobiography. 
Edited by R. W. Dale, M.A. New edit 8vo cl 12s. Nisbet and Co 

JAMES—The Life and Letters of John Angell James; including an unfinished Autobiography. 
Edited by R. W. Dale, M.A. (Cheap edition.) 8vocl7s6d Nisbet and Co 

Lonpon (The) and Provincial Medical Directory, inclusive of the Medical Directory for Scot- 
land, Ireland, and General Medica! Register for 1862. 8vocl10s 6d. J. Churchill 

LuemLey—The Poor Removal and Union Chargeability Acts; with a Commentary. By 
W. G. Lumley. Esq., LL.M. With an Appendix, containing the Report of the Snb-com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and the Acts relating to the Removal of Scotch and 
Irish Poor. 12mocl5s. Knight and Co 

Lytron—Pelham. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. New edit. Vol. I. 12mocl 5s. William 
Blackwood and Sons 

McCrimnpeE_t—The School-girl in France. By Miss McCrindell. New edit, fep 8vo cl gilt 
edges, 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Mvsrrm (The) A Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science. VolI. April 
1861 to Jannary 1862. 8vocl 10s 6d. (J. Gordon, Edinburgh) E. Stanford 

Nortuern (The) Circuit. Brief Notes of Israel in Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Cr 8vo cl 
5s. Macmillan and Co 

Norwicu Spectator (The) a Monthly Magazine. No. L January 1862. 8voswd4d. (Can- 
dall and Miller, Norwich) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

OLIVER and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and National Repository for the Year 1862, 
18mo bd 5s 6d. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

PAaTMeRE—The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. Selected and Arranged by Coventry 
Patmore. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6¢. Macmillan and Co 

PorMs by a Painter. Fep 8vo cl 5s. W. Blackwood and Sons 

Pororr—The History of the Council of Florence. Translated from the Russian of Bask 
Popoff. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Cr 8vocl5s. J. Masters 

PvcKLE—Holy Day and Occasional Sermons preached in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Dover. By the Rev. J. Puckie, M.A. VolLIV. 8vo cl 9s. Rivingtons 

Puncn—Re-issue. Vol. Xf. July to December 1846. 4to bds5s. Bradbury and Evans 

Puncu Re-iseue. Vols. X. and XI. (1846) in 1 vol 4to cl 10s 6d. Bradbury and Evans 

Ramsay—Instinct and Reason; or. the First Principles of Human Knowledge. By Sir G. 
Ramsay. Bart. Cr 8voci5s. Walton and Maberiy 

RankixG—The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Edited by W. H. Ranking, 
M.D., and C. B, Radcliffe, M.D. Vol. XXXIV. July to December, 1861. 12mo cl 6s 6d. 
J. Churchill 

RicHarps—Life in Judea, from the Death of Christ to the Destruction of Jerusalem. By 
Maria T. Richards. New edit fep 8vo cl, gilt edges, 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

R0BERTS—Snow-bound in Gleeberrie Grange. A Christmas Story. By George E. Roberts. 
16mo cl 2s 6¢@. J. Masters 

Rosy—Story of a Household, and other Poems. By Mark K. Roby. Fep 8vocl 5s. Mac- 
millan and Co 

Rosks and Thorns; and other Stories. 18mo cl swd 8d. Religious Tract Society 

RyLr—Is it Real? A Question for 1862. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A. Fep 8vo swd 1jd. 
Wertheim ana Co 

Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy: a Collection of Original and Select Poetry by Living 
Writers. Srd Series. Fep 8vocl gilt 5s 6d. Triibner and Co 

Stowe—Uncle Tom's Cabin. By H. B. Stowe. Llust. New edit fep 8vo cl gilt edges 2s 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

TemMPLETON—The Operative Mechanic's Workshop Companion. By W. Templeton. 7th 
edit, 18mo roan 5s. Lockwood and Co 

Times—Lives of Wits and Humourists. Dean Swift, Sir Richard Steele. Samuel Foote, 
Oliver Goldsmith, the Two Colmans, R. Brinsley Sheridan, Richard Porson. Rev. 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, James and Horace Smith. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
2 vols er 8vo cl 18s. R. Bentley 

Ursvta: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.’"’ New and cheaper 
edit, cr 8vo cl 4s 6d. Longman and Co 

Watsue—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels; ineintins 
the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. By H. W. Walshe, M.D. 3rd edit, er 8vo cl 12s 
Walton and Maberly 

Woman (The) with the Yellow Hair, and other Modern Mysteries. Chiefly from “ House- 


’ 


hold Words.” Cr 8vo cl 10s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 








AMERICAN. 

Bacox—Thoughts on Holy Scriptures. By Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. 
Compiled by John G. Hall, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
12mo pp 408 

CLark—The Scripture History of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : arranged to 
Illustrate His Divinity, Doctrine, and Mission. By M. B. Sterling Clark. 3rd edit 1émo 
pp 135, H. B. Durand 
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__Field Manual of Evolutions of the Line. Arranged in a Tabular Form. for the Use 
Onnetaes of the United States Infantry; being a Sequel to» the authorised United States 
Infantry Tactics. By Captain Henry Coppie, late Instructor in the U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point 32mo pp 144. J. B. Lippincott and Co : 
Davipson—Elijah: aSacred Drama; andother Poems. Bythe Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. 
12mo pp 184. Charles Scribner ; € gpd 5 
Hotmes—Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 12mopp 308. Ticknor and Fields 
Lipprxcorr—Old Wonder Eyes; and other Stories for Children. By Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Lip- 
pincott (Grace Greenwood). With engravings from designs by White. 16mo pp 143. 
»s Mille ; 
Pe, 1 translated from the “ Psaltery and Harp,” of C. J. P. Spitta. By Richard 
Massie. With additional selections. By Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D. 12mo pp 300. 
> D nm and Co 
mine ( The) Ring, and other Oriental Fairy Tales. From the Germanof Herder, Liebeskind, 
and Krummacher. Illust 12mo pp 300. James Miller : j 
McCietLan—European Cavalry, inclading Details of the Organisation of the Cavalry Service 
among the Principal Nations of Europe. By George B. McClellan, Major-General United 
States Army. Fully illustrated. 12mo pp2l4. J. B. Lippincott and Co 
OLD Margie’s Flower Stall: and other Stories. 18mo pp 118. Robert Carter and Brothers 
OLIVER—A Translation of the Syriac-Peshito Version of the Psalms of David; with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. Andrew Oliver, M.A. 12mo pp 33l E. P. Dutton 
Blue and gold, 


Port 4 Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Original Memoir. 
8 V 


275 V. J. Wi'dleton a 5 
Por—The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 4 vols 12mo. W.J. Widdleton : 
Saxe—Poems. By John G. Saxe, Complete in 1 vol. 18mo, blue and gold, pp 308, Ticknor 
and Field g < ¥ 
Specractes for Young Eyes. 16mo pp198. Walker, Wise, and Co ‘ 
Tircomp—Lessons in Life A Series of Familiar Essays. By Timothy Titcomb, Author of 
“Letters to the Young,” “Gold Foil,” &c. 5th edit 12mo pp 344. Charles Scribner 
TownsEND—Amy Deane, and other Tales. By Virginia F. Townsend. Illustrated. 
pp 242, James Miller ‘ : : i i 
Warren—A Manual of Elementary Geometrical Drawings, involving Three Dimensions. 
Designed for the use of High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, &c. ; and for the 
Self-{nstruction of Inventors, Artisans, &c. In Five Divisions. Div. 1}. Elementary Pro- 
jections. Div. 2. Details of Constructions in Masonry. Wood, and Metal. Div. 3. Rudi- 
mentary Exercises in Shades and Shadows. Div. 4. [sometrical Drawing. Div. 5. Ele- 
mentary Structural Drawing. By S. Edward Warren, C.E., Professor of Descriptive 
Geometry and Geometrical Drawing in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; 
and author of a Treatise on the Orthographic Projections of Descriptive Geometry. 8vo 
pp 105. John Wiley 


12mo 





FRENCH. 
Asria—Démonstration de plusieurs formules de Gauss relatives & l’action mutuelle des deux 
aimants; par M. Abria. 8& I16p. Bordeaux ¥ ; ; 
LMANACCO del pescator di Chiaravaile per l’anno 1862, con l'aggiunta di poesie. 52. 36 p. 
Bastia : 
BELLECOMBE (de)—Histoire universelle; par M. André Bellecombe, 2e partie. Histoire 
énérale, politique, religicuse et militaire. T. 7. Empire romain (Ire partie). Auguste 2 
Sonstantin. Jésus-Christ e l'Eglise chrétienne (30 avant Jésus-Christi & 306 de l’ere 
chrétienne). 8 706 p. Paris. ’ : 
Bow (le) jardinier, almanach horticole pour l'année 1862, contenant, etc. Gr. 8. Uxx-1584 p. 
Paris. 7f 
BurTon—Voyage aux grands lacs de l'Afrique orientale; par le capitaine Burton. Ouvrage 
traduit de l'anglais par Mme. H. Loreau et illustré de 87 vign. Gr. & 724 p. Paris 
1862). 20f 

CATALAN—Miroir des sages et des fous; par Etienne Catalan. Préface de Louis Ulbach. 
18, XXIV-341 p. Paris 














CHANTREL—Innocent III. et son époque (treizitme siecle) ; par J. Chantrel. 138. 
CLicquot—Fables; par M. F. Clicquot. 8 8p. Reit 
DequktT—Clarisse. Théodore. La Belle jeunesse ; 


23 


208 p. Paris 


ns 
var Alphonse Dequet. 13 319 p, 

Paris. Sf , . sili 

DEsCHANEL—Christophe Colomb; par Emile Deschanel. Gri&. 323 p. Paris (1862). 3fr 

Drs Essarts—Poésies parisiennes; par Emmanuel Des Essarts. 12. 195p. Paris (1862 

DuJARDIN ET Hurpe—Histoire naturelle des zoophytes échinodermes, par M. Hupé. 
Ouvrage accompagné de pl. 8 632p. Paris. Figures noires, 9 fr 0c; figures coloriées, 
12fr 50¢ 

OnrrBaseE—(Euvres d’Oribase. Texte grec; traduit pour le premitre fois en franc 
introduction, des notes, des tables, et des planches, par les docteurs B 
Daremberg. T.4. 8. ix-724 pet fig. Paris 

Priu—La Légende de Kermaiec; par A. Prim. 8 i4p. Bordeaux 

RaILLARD—Mémoire sur la restauration du chant grégorien; par M. l'abbé F. Raillard. 
46p. Paris 

VerNieY—Comment aiment les femmes; par Valery Vernier. Préface 1 
18. ix-272p. Paris. 3fr 
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GERMAN. 
BirGer, Michael, Faustin od. zwei Jahre aus dem Leben e. Wanderburschen. Erzihlung f. 
die reifere Jugend. 8 8S. Wien 
Bist, Pfr. Frz., der himmlische Giirtner. 2 Bd. 8. 471S. Regensburg, 1862 
CamPe, Robinson Crusoe d. Aelteren wunderbare Schicksale zu Wasser u. zu Lande. 2 Thle, 





Gr. 16. 2768. Leipzig : 
DIERN Andr., Leittaden beim Unterrichte in der deutschen ‘u. ungarischen Sprache. 
} 2188. Pest 





Gr. 8. B 

Haun-HAny, Ida Griifin, vier Lebensbilder. Ein Papst, ein Bischof, ein Priester, ein Jesuit. 
. 3328. Mainz 

Hotel, Karl v., Gedichte. 16. 605S. Breslau 

Horny, Mor., Aus goldener Kinderzeit. Geschichten u. Miihrchen. 16. 157 8. Leipzig, 1862 

Kav.bacu, Wilh. v., Goethe-Gallerie. 1 Abth. Goethe’s Frauengestalten. In Kpfr. gest. v. 
Mandel, Raab, Sachs u. A. Mit erliiut. Texte v. Adf. Stahr. 21 Kpfrst. (In 10 Lfgn.) 
1Lfg. Gr. Fol Stuttgart 

KEPLERI, Joa., astronomi, opera omnia. Edidit Dr. Ch. Frisch. Vol. IV. Lex.-8 3688, 
Frankfurt 

Kuater, Frz., Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. 4 Aufl. bearb. v. Wilh. Liibke. 2Bd. Gr. 3 
Stuttgart 

LACHMANN, Dr. Alex., neueste illustrirte Miinz-, Maass- u. Gewichtskunde u. Handelsgeo- 
graphie aller Liinder m. Abbildg. u. Beschreibg.der jetzt coursirenden Gold- u. Silbermiin- 
zen nebst Angabe ihres Gewichts, Feingehalts, ihrer Geltg. u. ihres Werthes nach den 
neuesten gesetzl Bestimmgn. 3, verm. u. verb Aufl. Gr. 8. Leipzig, 1362 

PALZONTOGRAPHICA. Beitriige zur Naturgeschichte der Vorvelt. 7 Bd. Hrsg. von Herm. v. 
Meyer. Gr. 4. Cassel 

Prerer’s Universal-Lexikon der Vergangenheit u. Gegenwart. Lex.-8. Schluss 





Reise einer Fiirstin u. ihres wie sie glaubigen Dieners von Norddeutschland nach Tyrol. Von 

letzterem selbst beschrieben u. ohne seine Veranlassg. aber m. seiner Erlaubniss hrsg. 
Halle, 1862 , 
270 8S, 


Mit e. Vorwort von Glob. v. Polenz. Gr. 8 1438S. 
TayLor, Bayard, Reisen in Griechenland. Autoris. Ausg. 8. 


¢ Leipzig, 1862. 
Wrietn, M., Theophile. Eine Erziihlung. 8 1088S. Halle, 1 














A Goop FaMILy MEDICINE CHEsT, with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet 
we think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more simple form. Take 
some good compound, such as CockLe’s ANTIBILIous Pits, and we fiad that the desired 
end may be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious compartments, and 
enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others might ve used, but Cockle’s Pills, as 
tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, may be 
set down as the best.—Observer. 
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COD LIVER 





TO LADIES. 
aoe i. = | 
HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 
and the greatest variety of Horsehair Crinoline Petti- 
coats are on show, from 7s. 6d. to 21s., at 
WILLIAM CARTER’s, 22, Ludgate-street, E.C. | 
} 





ADIES’ BLACK PETTICOATS, 
W. CARTER has on hand one of the largest stocks in 
London of BLACK QUILTED ALPACA, SILK, and SATIN 
PETIICOATS, and is now selling them at greatly reduced 
rices. Also, every novelty in Black, Grey, and White 
ORSEHAIR CRINOLINE PETTICOATS. 
No. 1. Black Quilted Alpaca Petticoats, at 6s. 9d. to 10s. 6d. 
2. Black Quilted Llama Wool ditto ... lls. 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
3. Black Quilted Lustre Petticoats ... 17s. 6d. to 
4. Black Quilted Glacé Silk ditto... 268. 6d. to 
5. Eider-cown Petticoats in Alpaca, silk, 


vertised. 





} 

| 
| E 

Os. | 
C., ese aia eee ose a: 35s. 0d. to 908, 
Young Ladies’ Stays, Rodices, Petticoats, &c., in great 

varieties. 

WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street. E.C. 


bing pain. 
lameness. 


NEW DESIGNS in Front Fastening 
a Elastic Stays, Bodices. &c., from 2s.11d. to 21s. Family 
and Nursing Stays, &c., 7s. 6d. to 50s. Engravings and price 
lists free. —Engravings and price lists. 

WILiiAmM CARTER’s, 22, Ludgate-street, E.C. 


seemed maimed for life. 


RINOLINE—LADIES will find 





LENFIELD PATEN 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, | t 3, ‘ 

AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be | Sd@uare), finds it necessary to inform his } 

FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


| 48. 6d.: or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6¢., Imperial Measure, at | 
79, St, Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. in = : 

—Rheumatic and Gouty Affections soon yield to the | ONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
soothing influence of Holloway’s medicaments. 7 
tation, the ointment only requires to be well rubbed on the 
affected part to lessen inflammation and to subdue the throb- | 
It leaves behind neither swelling, stiffness, nor 
3y carefully attending to the instrnctions folded 
round Holloway’s remedies, recent pains in muscles, joints, or 
sinews, may be readily overcome, and mobility be restored in 
chronic cases where rigidity had resulted and the patient 
In scorbt 
tive, and dropsical habits, Holloway’s treatment is followed 
by the happiest effects. It rectifies any foul or perverted state 
of the humours, and acts as an excellent restorative. 


DR. DE JONGH’'S 











r ~~ Ty rra ‘ . 
rT STARCH, |} EMOVAL.—Mr. HAYES, Sen., Dentist 
(late of May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane, and Sohoe 
i ents that his oniy 
| residence now is No. 8, PERCY-STREET, Bedford-squar 
| where he adheres strictly to the same moderate charges ond 
| scientific principles which have characterised his practice for 
so many years. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH fitted upon all the new and ime 





OIL. — Having frequently examined | proved principles, without springs or ligatures, or the removal 
samples of PALE COD LIVER OIL, as imported by Mr. 
Thomas Keating, I can testify that it is uniformly of the best 
and purest quality that can be desired or obtained, pessessing | 
as it does the nutrient properties of that valuable medicine in | 
the highest degree, unassociated at the same time with any 
disagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the pre- | entirely NEW 
sence of decayed matter, thus making it an exception in 
respect to purity from many of the oils so abundantly ad- 
EDWIN PAYNE. M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &e. 
September 27th, 1861. 1 
Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6¢.; Quarts, | not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 


| of other teeth. Teeth filled with gold or cement, and children’s 
teeth carefully regulated.—8, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street. has introduced an 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so pertectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the closest observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 











| and will give support and preserve teeth that are k ose, 
} and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
— | Decayed ‘Teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
| mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 





After fomen- Covens, WHoortne-coven, AstuMaA, Broncuitts, 


FEVER, AGUE, DIPTHERIA, HysTERIA, RHEUMATISM, DIARRHGA, 
Spasms, Conic, RENaL and UTERINE Discases, are immediately 
relieved by a dose of 
CHLORODYNE 
(Trade mark), 
Discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M_R.C.S.L., ex-Army Medi Staff. 
The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
} and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
——— | reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 
| of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 








scrofulous, consump- | 


Frm HOMSON’S PATENT CROWN SKELETON Sxrrts, PER- (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) | Chlorodyne is a liquid, taken in drops according to age. It 

FECTION! and, to prevent mistake or imposition, should see . eae a “s - | invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm, 
; 3 + J | 3 

that they bear the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the name i I G H T-B ROWN CO D LI V ER refreshing sleep: allays irritation of the nervous system when 

THOMSON. . OIL, | all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or 


EAL and SONS, EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas, Also 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to24s. List of prices and 
sizes sent free by post. Heal and Son's Illustrated Catalogue 
of Bedsteads and Price List of Bedding, also sent post free.— 
196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


XTRAORDINARY CURE of a COUGH. 

The following letter has recently been addressed to 

Mr. Powell, from Wm. Boards, Esq., residing at Edmonton, 
Middlesex: “Nightingale-hall, Edmonton, Dec. 10th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have recently suffered much froma most vio- 
lent cough. proceeding from a tickling in my chest, which no 
remedy, out of many I resorted to, could allay. My head was 
constantly aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. 
Having seen the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in 
severz] members of my family, I purchased a small bottle, 
and, when going to bed at night, took a tea-spoonful in two 
table-spoonfuls of water just warm. The effect was imme- 
diate ; it arrested the tickling in my chest, I slept well and 
arose perfectly restored in the morning, with the exception of 
debility, arising from fatigue by incessant coughing for some 
days previons. My cough entirely left me, and has never 
returned, Having since heard of a lady in the neighbourhood 
who for a _lon¢ time had laboured under a most distressing 
cough, and who had resorted to every remedy within her 
knowledge, I sent the remainder of the bottle to her, and that 
long-standing, obstinate, and as thought, incurable cough was 
perfectly cured.—“ I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

“To Mr. Thos. Powell.” “Wa. Boarps.” 

For Coughs. Colds, Shortness of Breath, Asthma, &c. 

This invaluable Medicine has the extraordinary property of 
immediately relieving Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Difficulty 
of Breathing, &c. It operates by causing a free expectoration. 

Prepared and so'd by THomMAs POWELL. at the Warehouse, 16, 
Blackfriars-roa}. London. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom ; also in most of the principal 
towns of Australia, New Zealand, &c. Sold in bottles at ls. 14d. 
and 2s, 3d. each. 

Ask for POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED" 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC 








THE SKIN, RICKET 
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Stir HENRY MARSH, Bar 
to the Queeen in Ireland.—* 
Brown Cod Liver Oil 








Dr. LAWRANCE, Phy 


destroyed. 


stance is indicated.” 


Chemists and Druggists. 








Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 

the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

BRONCHITIS, 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL 

'S, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 

ALL SCROFULOUS 

Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL 
t., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
—"I consider Dr. de Jongh's 
to be a very 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Sr JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—“I have frequently prescribed Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

n to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha,—“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is | 





Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital.—* I 
have frequently recommended 
made use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver OiL 
satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure | 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that sub- 





Dr. DE JONGH’s LicHt-Brown Cop LIveR Or is sold 
only in IMPERIAL half pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 


; laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
| Its value in saving life in infancy is not e y estimated; a 
| few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and 
} arrest convulsions, cure whooping-cough, spasms, and flatus 
| at once. 
| Among invalids it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheumae 
j tism, gout, &c. It soothes the weary achings of consumption, 
|} relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and sectoration, 
and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, pal- 
| pitation, &c. It checks diarrhoea, alvine discharges, or spasms 
| and colics of the intestines, &c. 
| The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. 
Light- | J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession, 
pure Oil, not likely to | hospitals, dispensaries—civil, military, and naval—and fami- 
| lies especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme 
| importance and value is a bona fide one, and worthy the atten- 
| tion of all. 








ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 





AFFECTIONS, 





OPINIONS, 





} Extracts of Medical Opinions. 
| From W. VEsALivs Petricrew, M.D —‘“I have no hesitation 
n stating that I have never met with any medicine so effi- 
cacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in 
consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am 
most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bidetord: “It is without doubt 
the most valuable and certain anodyne we have.” 
Dr. Grppon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses 





completely cured me of diarrhea.’ y 
yersons consulting me to From G. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “As a 
I have been well | astringent in severe diarrhcea, and an anti-spasmodic in 


cholic, with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
As a sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloreux its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it ex- 
tremely valuable.” ae 
CAUTION.—Beware of spurious compounds, or imitations 
quarts, 9s ; | of * Chlorodyne.””. Dr. Browne placed the recipe for making 
“Chlorodyne”’ in the hands of Mr. Davenport ONLY; conse- 
| quently there can be no other manufacturer. The genuine 
| bears the words *' Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ”’ on the 


| 
| 
| 


respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: | Government stamp of each bottle. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C.  j 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d¢_and 4s. 6d., by the sole agent 
} and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
; street, Bloomsbury-square, London. 
i 
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LONDON 


SOCIETY : 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, FOR THE HOURS 
OF RELAXATION. 


Containing Select Tales; Biography and Anecdote of Social Celebrities; Table Talk; Observations of Life and Manners ; 


Reminiscences of Distinguished Leaders of Society ; 


Old English Families; 
and Scientific; Holiday Notes and Incidents of Travel ; 


Original Contributions to Social Amusement ; 
Questions of Domestic Interest and Topics of the Day. 


the Romance of London Localities ; Leaves from the History of 


Popular Studies—Literary, Critical, Artistic, 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on FEBRUARY 1, 1862. 
All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


N Numbers of Lonpon Soctety. No. I. on February 1. 


Richly Illustrated. Price One Shilling 


TRANGE ASPECTS of LONDON 
LIFE.—See Early Numbers of the New [ilustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. Lon February 1. 


One Shilling. 


1 ODERN CHIVALRY.—See Early 

Numbers of Lonpon Socrety, a New Magazine of 
Light and Amusing — 7? for the Hours of Relaxation. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


ULTIVATED COMPANIONSHIP. 


—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on 
February 1. Richly Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


AIR FACES IN THE CROWD (The 

















Artist in the London Streets).—See Early Numbers of | 


the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. 
No. I. on Feb. A One Shilling. Office : 49, Fleet- street, E.C. 


HE COST of AMUSING the LON- 


DON PUBLIC.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Soctety, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature 
for the Hours of Relaxation. No. lonFebruary 1. Richly 
Illustrated. 


AILING WITH THE STREAM: A 


TALE of Character and Society.—See Early Numbers 
of Lonpon § Society No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


IOCIAL PHILOSOPHY: Tenez bonne 
table et soignez les femmes.—See Early Numbers of the 
New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. 


No. I.on Feb. 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, ] Fleet-stre street, E. .C. 


MHE MERCHANT PRINCES of OLD 


LONDON: a Series of Sketches, Biographical and 











Anecdotical, of the Men who laid the Foundations of Eng- | 


lish Commerce, with Pictures of the Times in which they 
lived. These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
Lonpon Society. 


HE ROMANCE of ENDEAVOUR: 

a Series of Occasional Papers, dealing chiefly with 

the Career of those Pioneers who led the way in Great 

Social Movements; of those who have identified themselves 

with Great Branches of Industry and the Rise of Localities 

now famous; or of those who, in some decisive manner, 

helped to improve our Social Condition and develope the 

Resources of the Empire. These Papers will appear at in- 
tervals i in the pages of Lonpown Soctery. 


EISURE MOMENTS of a HARD- 


WORKER.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


HE ART 








BORES.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated | 


Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling — 


OUSEKEEPING in BELGRAVIA. 


—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a new 


Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of | 


Relaxation. No I. on February 1. Richly I!lustrated. 


WIFE AND A FORTUNE: How 


I gained the one and fell into the other.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly 
Illustrated 


HE ANATOMY of DISCONTENT. 


See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly | 


Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on Feb. 1. One Shilling. 


(LUE- B-LIFE AND CLUB-MEN.— 

Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 
Magazine of Light and 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February I. 
Office: 49, Fleet-street. EC. 


ABLE TALK—LETTER-WRITERS 
and Diary Keepers.—See Early numbers of Lonpon 
Soctery. No. 1. on Febrnar ry 1. Richly Il! ustrated. 


RIGHTON BELLES.—See Early 


Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
London” Soc IETY. , No. I. on Fe ‘bruary 1. One Shi illing. 


‘A ROMANCE OF THE PEE RAGE. 

See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 

Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February I. Richly Mlustrated. 

HAT CAN BE DONE IN A DAY. 

See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly 

Magazine—Lonpon Soctery. No. I. on Feb. 1. One Shilling. 


INGULAR FAMILY CHRONICLES. 


See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on 
February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Richly Ilustrated. 





OVING IN SOCIETY.—Scee Ranty | 


‘of EXTINGUISHING | 


Amusing Literature for the Hours | 


HE DRAWING-ROOM and _ the 

CONSERVATORY: their Ornaments and Accessories. 
| —See Early Nos. of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of 
| Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 
| No. I. on Feb. }. Richly Illustrated. 


A StROLI 


STROLL in the PARK.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrety. No. I. on February 1. 
Richly Illustrated. Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 
O, VALENTINE, and TELL MY 
STORY. —See Early Members of the New I)lustrated 


| Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
| One Shilling. a 
| 











ICTURES of SOCIETY from 


ENGLISH CLASSICS.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Society. _No.I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


|'MHE DAZZLED BACHELOR.—See 
Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Maga- 


zine—Lonpon Society. No. I, on February 1. One 
Shilling. 


PALE HOURS WITH QUIET MEN. 


—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation, No. I. on February I. Richly Illustrated. _ 


VENING AMUSEMENTS. — See 


Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on Feb- 


ruary 1, Richly Mlustrated. 

OCIAL BYPLAY: A QUIET 
RUBBER.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling. 
| AXSOP in PICCADILLY.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of 
Light and Amusing Literature for the’Hours of Relaxation. 

No. I. on Febrnary |. Richly Illustrated. 


ATERFAMILIAS READING 
“THE TIMES,.”—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Soctery. No. I. on February 1. Richly I!lustrated. 


HAT BEFEL a CERTAIN 


FAMILY in PARK-LANE,.—See Early Numbers of 
the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Soctety 
No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet- 


street, E.C. 
THE 


ALL-ROOM SKETCHES: 
SILENT LOVER.—See Early Numbers of Loxpon 
| Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Litera- 


| ture for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. 


| Richly Illustrated. 
LONDON 


BELLES of the 
SEASON.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 
































| (HE 





EST-END  LIFE.—See Early 


y 
| Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
| 





Lonpon Society. No. I.on February 3 _One ‘Shilling. — 


SIT FRIENDSHIP ? ISIT LOVE? 


—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Maga- 
zine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of 
telaxation. No.J. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


HE STORY of an ENGLISH 


| 
i 
| 
| MANSION.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Sucrety. 
| 
| 





| No. I. on February 1. Richly I[ustrated. 


LADY’S DRESS: HINTS on the 
i HARMONY of COLOUR.—See Early Number of the 
New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Soctety. No. I. 

on February 1. One Shilling. Office, 49. Fleet-street, E.C. 


OSSIP ABOUT LUCKinFAMILIES. 


See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Maga- 
zine of Light and Amusing Literature tor the Hours of 
Relaxation. No, 1 on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


ONDON BIOGRAPHIES— | 


| A London Architect—Sir Christopher Wren. 
A London Engineer—Sir Hugh Myddleton. 
A London Lord Mayor—Sir Richard Whittington. 
A London Demagogue—Jobn Wilkes. 
A London Man of Letters—Horace Walpole. 
London Physicians, 
Will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon Socrerty. 


(Cu RIOSITIES of MONEY-MAKING: 
I.—The Money Itself. 
IIl.—The People who Help to take care of it. 
III.—The People who Speculare upon it. 
ge .—The People who Enjoy it. 
—Science and Skili Earning Money; 
Li Ms —The Art of Inducing People to Spend it. 
VII.—The Methods of Holding it Fast. 
| These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
' Lonpon Society. 

















OFFICE : 


49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





ww ready, the Tenth Thousand of 
Sik JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH'S 
LETTER to EARL GRANVILLE. K.G., on the Revised 
Code of Education. pp. 80. Pric One Shilling. 
Situ. ELprr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth, antique, price 10s. 6d. 


OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and ne ge FRANCE. Doneinto English. By 
ALEXANDER VANC 
London: + hon Mase, 8, King William-street, 
St 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR LADIES. 
43. 


Extra cloth gilt, price 4s. 
HE WHAT-NOT; or, LADIES’ HANDY 


B OK 
London: Wm. Kent and Co., and all Booksellers, 


MM HE RURAL ALMANAC and Sportsman's 


Calendar. 16 Illustrations, Price 1s., or a copy post 
free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


HE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDER and 


Rural Almanac. 16 Illustrations. Price 1s., or a copy 
Pet free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.c, 


HE FIELD” ALMANAC and 


Illustrated Calendar. 16 large Woodcuts. Price ks., or 
a copy in return for fourteen stamns. 
FIELD Office, 346. Strand, W.C. 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY ONE OF THE CONTRI- 
BUTORS TO, “THE REASON WHY” SERIES. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 384, 3s. 6¢. cloth (postage 6d.) 


~ 
(PHE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: 
A Handy-Book of Terms, 
Phrases, Epithets, vaemens, Allusions, &., in connection 
Universal History. 
By wie SHELTON, bag mal A al of “The 
Dictionary of ‘Daily 

*,* This book will prove of the Pharma mA to readers of 
every class, in affording ready reference to, and precise ex- 
planations of, the numerous historical allusions constant] 
met with in every department of literature. It will be foun 
to contain nearly three thousand short explanatory articles, 
some idea of the varied nature of which may be gathered from 
the following list of its sections:— 

Section 1. Wars, Battles, Naval and Military Expeditions, 
&e. 2 Conspiracies, Plots, Revolts, Tumults, Riots, Insur- 
rections, &c. 3. Factions, Political Parties, Secret Societie: 
Cliques, Coteries, &c. 4. Dynasties, me” al Houses, Noble an 
Illustrious Families, &c. 5, Empires, Territories, Divisions, 
Forms of Government, &c. 6. Dignities, Titles, Officers of 
State and Honour, &c. 7. Treaties, Conventions, Leagues, 
Cor vocations, Councils, Deliberative Assemblies, &c. 8 Re- 
ligious Sects and Denominations, Ecclesiastical Orders, 
Divisions, &c. 9 Philosophies, Systems, Doctrines, &c. 10. 
Laws, Enactments, Codes, Constitutions, &c. 11. places, 
Provinces, Districts, Territories, &c. 12. Races, Peoples, 
Classes, Tribes, &c. 13. Military Organisations. 14. Super- 
stitions, Fables, Traditions, &c. 15. Romance, Legend, Ima- 
ginary and Mysterious Personages. 16. Personal Epithets, 
Surnames. Distinguishing Titles. &c. 17. National Epithets ; 
Political, Classical. and Social Allusions. 18. Memorable Say- 
ings, Mottoes, Party Cries, National Songs, Hymns, &c. 19. 
Books of Faith, Records, Remarkable Publications, &e. 20. 
Literature, Art, Science, Discoveries. Inventions, &c. 21. 
Insignia, Emblems, Orders of Knighthood, &c. 22. National 
Inst tutions, Customs, &c. 23. Objects of Curiosity, Interest, 
and Wonder. 24. Epochs, Anniversaries, —, &e. 25, 
sons, Punishments, Penalties, Taxes, &e. 26. Parliamentary 
Terms, Legal and Commercial Phrases, &c. 

The whole rendered available for instant reference by the 
addition of a copious Index 

London: Locxwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


A SERIES OF 


SSAYS ON PREACHING AND 
COMPOSITION, 


an 
Q RIGINAL SKETCHES OF 
SERMONS, 
For the Use of the Clergy, will be given in the cheap weekly 
issue of the CLERICAL JOURNAL, to be commenced on Thurs- 
day. the 9th of January next, and continued on each subse- 
quent Thursday. Numerous other new features will be in- 
troduced, and THE PRICE OF THE CLERICAL JOURNAL 
WILL BE REDUCED TO THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 
Extract from the Editor's Address. 

* Some new features will be viven to the Journal, but we 
will only now refer to one, which we hope will prove as really 
useful as we believe it wil! be satisfactory to our supporters. 
We intend to begin the New Year with a series of papers on 
Preaching and the Composition of Sermons, to be executed 
with the utmost care, and as the result of long experience in all 
that concerns the Pulpit. For the last year or two, the clergy 
have had to endure much banter, much faise criticism, and 
much unjust aspersion. both as regards their mental fitness 
for the work of preaching, and their mode of performing it. 
We have always indignantly repeiled these charges, because 
conscious of their exaggeration or their falseness. It is not, 
therefore, because we have any sympathy with publicclamour 
on these topics that we shall attempt to aid our brethren in 
their arduous duties. We believe that the Pulpit of the Church 
of England successfully competes with that of any body of 
Christiansin the world; and not the less surely because it hap- 
pily avoids mere appeals to men’s passions, or to matters of only 
popular interest and excitement. But, in saying this, we fully 
admit, as all our brethren will. the need of improvement, and 
the duty of trying to accomplish it. We should like for every 
clergyman to write his own sermons, and to deliver them 
with comfort to himself and so as to edify his congregation, 
and we believe that much can be done to secure this, by 
various aids which experience and observation can supply. 
With the permission of our readers we will give our best 
efforts to aidthem in their public labours, both by general 
advice on public speaking, and on the composition of sermons. 
We propose to give, weekly, original sketches of sermons, 
with some new features of practical utility; adapted chiefly 
to draw on the clergy to write their own discourses, but also 
to aid those who, from various causes, cannot always do so. 
The plans will be so full that they can be easily preached from 
by extempore speakers, or filled up by those who read in the 
pulpit. For the first year they will be taken from some part 
of the services for the Sundav after the number of the Journal 
in which they appear; not only from the Epistle and Gospel, 
but also from the Collect. the historical facts connected with 
the day, the Psalms, and t'e Lessons. We are sanguine in 
our hopes of doing good service to our brethren and the 
Church by the arranzements we have made, and they may 
rely on‘no sketch of asermon being given which has ever 
before been published. Two sketches will appear every week.” 

A fuller prospectus of the cheap weekly issue of the 

CiericaL JournaL may be had on application. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellingten-stzeet, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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